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Jerusalem Synoptic 


Commentary Preview 

The Rich Young Ruler Story 


Good Morning, Elijah! 


■ n Israel, when someone finally realizes 
I something that everyone else already 
I knows, people say to this latecomer, 

2b (BO hertov » e li YA hu , Good 

morning. Elijah!). In other words. “Where 
have you been!" 

There is an alternate Hebrew expression. 
Israelis speak of someone “discovering 
America" when a person discovers informa- 
tion that has been known to others for a 
long time, They say, “So and so 7R 7"; 
7p’72R ygi-ij\H >et discovered 

America).” 

Last August, as a result of two articles 
in Biblical Archaeology Review (usually 
referred to as BAR j, the news media in the 
United States finally discovered the tomb 
and bones of the Caiaphas family. The story 
made the front page of the New York Times 
and other newspapers across the United 
States. However, this important archaeolog- 
ical find had already been published ten 
months earlier by JERUSALEM PERSPEC- 
TIVE- We devoted an entire double issue 
(July/Oelober 199 1 h to the Caiaphas find, 
and subsequently the story was widely 
covered by major newspapers, magazines 
and radio and television networks in Israel 
a nd Europe . Jem so lem Report, the Israeli 
equivalent of Newsweek, carried an article 


about the find • with cover headline) in its 
December 19 T 1991 issue. The official publi- 
cation of the find by the Israel Antiquities 
Authority <Atiqot XXI, pp. 63—87 ) also pre- 
ceded BAR by two months. 

However, it was only in August, 1992 
that America “discovered America." We 
think it is appropriate to say to America, 
“Good morning, Elijah!" 

Mira Avrech, the well-known columnist 
for Israel's largest daily newspaper, Yediot 
Aharonot, and a correspondent for the U.S. 
magazine People, was so intrigued by 
America's belated “discovery” of the bones 
of Caiaphas that she made it the subject of 
her August 20, 1992 column in Yediot 
Aharonot (accompanied by a photograph of 
David Birin u 

The Caiaphas tomb episode demonstrates 
that archaeological discoveries in Israel 
are not considered significant by the U.S, 
nows media until BAR reports them. This 
is a tribute to BAR magazine. Its editors 
have produced an outstanding publication 
that deserves the confidence of the media. 

Although the Jerusalem Perspective 
issue devoted to the Caiaphas find was 
not mentioned by BAR, - IP was privileged 
to be credited twice by B,AR < pp. 10, 44) for 
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Jerusalem Synoptic 
Commentary Preview 

The Rich Young Ruler Story 



JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE readers frequently request information 
about the Jerusalem School's reconstruction of the Hebrew 
biography of Jesus. Scholars of the Jerusalem School hope to 
eventually publish this conjectured biography as part of the 
Jerusalem Synoptic Commentary. The School’s reconstruction 
is not an attempt to "discover the inspired text,” but simply a 
scholarly exercise in linguistic and textual archaeology aimed 
at ‘ unearthing" an earlier written account of Jesus' life and 
teaching. In no way is the inspiration of the received text called 
into question. Rather, perhaps our findings may contribute to a 
better understanding of the nature and expression of divine 
inspiration. 


edited by David Bivin 

J ERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE has already 
featured a preview of the Jerusalem 
Synoptic Commentary . 1 This was a 
reconstruction oT the Hebrew behind 
Matthew 5:17, ”Do not think that 1 came to 
destroy the law or the prophets. I did not 
come to destroy but to fulfill.” In this issue 
we present the reconstruction or a much 
longer passage, the so-called ‘Rich Young 
Ruler' 1 story (Mt. 19:16-30: Mk. 10:17-31: 
Lk. 18:18-30 ). 

Arrangement of Commentary 

The Jerusalem Behoofs linguistic recon- 
struction work is an attempt to draw from 
the biblical texts Jesus' message as those 
who heard him speak understood it. In the 
Jerusalem Synoptic Commentary's final 
form, the upper part of each page will con- 
tain five columns: four columns of Greek 
and one column of Hebrew. Beginning on 
the upper left, the first three columns will 
contain the text of the synoptic Gospels, 
arranged in their traditional order: Matthew, 
Mark and Luke. During the past century and 


a half, this Greek text has been carefully 
analyzed, and although the text scholars 
use is a composite based on more than 1000 
Greek manuscripts and is not identical with 
any of the existing manuscripts, the vast 
majority of the readings in this composite 
Lext are very sure. 

The fourth column will contain the con- 
jectured ancestor of the canonical Gospels, 
the Greek translation of t he Hebrew biogra- 
phy of Jesus. One can usually reconstruct it 
from the canonical Gospels using the method 
outlined below. The text in columns 1-3 will 
be highlighted to indicate what we have decid- 
ed was part of that Greek translation. Thus 
the reader will be able to trace the high- 
lighted words from the first three columns 
to the fourth. 

Jerusalem School scholars often arrive at 
the Greek reconstruction after attempting 
to translate the Greek of Matthew, Mark 
and Luke to Hebrew, This is one of the dis- 
tinguishing features of the Jerusalem 
School's methodology, and an important, 
factor in deciding what words w r ore in the 
Hebrew story and its Greek translation 
from which we believe the canonical Greek 
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Rich Young Ruler 
Seminar participants 
engaged in (/ischm®. 

From left tn right 
David Bivin, Rfrfwrt 
Undsey, Vteff/on Fields, 
Miija Rarmingt Skmtiet 
Saf/ni, Stephen Pfanri, 
Charm Safhti, Bradford 
Ifoung, ffalrur Ronning, 
(Photo; 

PEBsramvTJ 


Gospels derived. The assumption is that if 
a Greek Gospel text i ranslatea easily and 
naturally to Hebrew, it may reflect the text 
of the conjectured Hebrew gospel. On the 
other hand s if a Greek passage in the syn- 
optic Gospels is difficult or impossible to 
translate into Hebrew, we suspect that it 
may have been amended by Matthew, Mark 
or Luke, or the Greek editor of one of their 
sources. Therefore, when scholars of the 
Jerusalem School analyze a Gospel text, 
they make decisions about the Greek and 
Hebrew reconstructions simultaneously. 

The fifth column will contain the School’s 
reconstruction of the Hebrew story of Jesus. 
We believe that it was written soon after 
Jesus death, perhaps* as early church 
tradition states, by the disciple Matthew. 

Each of these five columns (the texts of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, the reconstruction of 
the Hebrew biography, and the reconstruc- 
tion of that biography’s Greek translation i 
will be supplied with a completely literal 
interlinear English translation. There will 
also be two additional levels of English 
translation of the Hebrew reconstruction: 
an idiomatic translation that is as literal 
as possible while still being acceptable 
English, and a dynamic translation that 
reflects what a modern English- speaker 
may have written had he originally record- 
ed the story. The idiomatic and dynamic 
English translations will he printed on the 
lower part of the commentary page below 
the Hebrew reconstruction. 

The lower part oT each page will also 
contain: U linguistic comments on the high- 


lighted words in columns 1-3 explaining 
why we think some words in the synoptic 
Gospels were part of the Greek translation 
of the Hebrew story and others not, or why 
we think the order of words in one of the 
Gospels is better preserved than the word 
order of another Gospel; 2) linguistic and 
exegetical comments on the proposed recon- 
struction of the Hebrew story ; 3) expository 
comments that will dwell on the meaning 
and ramifications of the words of Jesus. 

The information presented in this preview 
is condensed from the Rich Young Ruler 
material to be published in the Jerusalem 
Synoptic Commentary, We estimate that 
the final version of this section of the 
Commentary will be several hundred pages 
in length. In this condensation we have not 
printed the Greek texts of Matthew, Mark 
and Luke — these texts are easily obtained 
— and we have presented only a selection of 
the comments. However, we hope we have 
succeeded in giving readers a glimpse of the 
Commentary, as well as some insight into 
the methodology of the Jerusalem School of 
Synoptic Research. 

Rich Young Ruler Seminar 

Preliminary work on the Rich Young 
Ruler passage was carried out in 1986- 
1987. Seventeen seminar sessions were 
devoted to this peri cope: eight seminars 
were lie id February-June 1986, and 
a further nine seminars between November 
1986 and May 1987. Seminar participants 
were: David Bivin, Randall J. Buth, Weston 
W. Fields. David Plusser, Robert L. Lindsey, 
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Jerome Lu nd, Jeffrey Magnuson, Charles 
Meehan, H. Steven Notley, Claire Pfann, 
Stephen Pfann, Halvor Running, Mirja 
Ronning, Ghana Safrai, Shmuel Safrai and 
Bradford H. Young. All of the participants 
have helped to mold this condensation of 
the Jerusalem Synoptic Commentary, espe- 
cially Dr. Lindsey and Professors Flusser 
and Shmuel Safrai, and we have had the 
advantage of their many insights. We have 
attempted where possible to note major 
contributions of seminar participants to 
an understanding of this passage. Where 
credit is attributed but there is no reference 
to a published work, Lhe reader Can assume 
that the opinion expressed was communi- 
cated orally during the seminar. 

Limitations of the Preview 

Because of its brevity, this preview of the 
Rich Young Ruler story is by nature inferior 
to the version that we will publish in the 
Commentary, we have not usually recorded 
differences of opinion among the seminar 
participants; at points where no discussion 
took place during the seminar, interpreta- 
tions are often those of the editor, or where 
the discussion was inconclusive, the subjec- 
tive judgment or the editor about the collec- 
tive opinion of the participants. 

One difference of opinion among seminar 
participants concerned the style of Hebrew' 
that should be used in the reconstruction. 
Should we assume that Jesus’ teaching was 
recorded in late biblical Hebrew, or in rabbinic 
(mishnaic.) Hebrew? The latest books of the 
Hebrew Scriptures date from 200 or more 
years before Jesus, while t he Mishnah — 
among the earliest rabbinic works — was 
redacted almost 200 yeare after the time of 
Jesus. There is relatively little extant epi- 
graph ica l material dating from the intermedi- 
ate period other than the non -biblical writings 
of the Dead Sea sect, and these were often 
written in im artificial style that imitates 
biblical Hebrew, Consequently, the task of 
reconstructing Jesus' biography is formidable. 

All seminar participants agreed, howev- 
er, that the narrative portions of the 
Hebrew story were probably more biblical 
in style, while dialogue was more niishnaic. 
In this preview we have reconstructed the 
Hebrew text using a mixture of biblical and 
mishnaic Hebrew, a style advocated by 
Robert Lindsey- 

Greek Reconstruction 

Km fimptirnofi' nirrov Xfyouy iliMcicaXf, 
ri ffyaBoi' TTottpa? fuffy' mc^wov KXipovoppacu; 


elirev 6e arirw, Ti (iyuObv: uuSti? 

dyuf&T el pf] eW. rds ^irroXd^ VI ij 

poLycLUTpi,'. Mfj .txiWL’crq^, Mp icXe^p?. Mp 

ifft y&iipa pTuppcrris - , 

u Be finer 1 , ['auTU Travra £<fsOAa£a en : 
vebr^ros 1 . 

fltfev or arirw, "Ltl not Xeinei ■ ttu urn 

t'kia cx CL ^ TTe'Apcrav ktji bioBo* TTRoyots, kqx 

efet£ ftqaaupoL' n- tqls oupuuoty, ical Beupo 
dieaXnftBfi |jol. 

6 5 t dKofarag? to rim TTeplXuTro? eyei/h&rp 
i 5 )!' yap “XocoLt^ tr$6bpa. 

6 be Jtioo&s elneiv IliBj SumcdAios' ol to 
Xpfpara £x 0l ' Te ^ Tpu CktoiXelca' toli 
dcTTOpefovrm • efooTTwiepov yap Igtlv 
krippXoe did TpppaTLKr M X£vr|£ rijjc XGrii' p 
nXouuLOV elj ri|v JamXriav too BeoCi 
eioeXBetv. 

Line e fte 6 Tlerpos, JBoti f||iets udnjKape v 
rravTa leal ^icuXou&qcrfipev nou 

a be f LTtew arirots:, ’Ajjpv. Afytu Dply <m 
ndj 6s? acffjK-ev olxtur t% PaaiXeiasr 

roD 0eou XrpiffftaL moXXaiiXaoLova ri- 1 t^j 
KtfLpiu TtjriTt) K?ai iv tJj atari t tlV cpxop.e1.K4) 
aluiM-OV. 

Literal Translation of 
Greek Reconstruction 

And he asked him. saying: “Teacher, 
what good doing life eternal may I inherit?" 

And he said to him: "Why you say "good"? 
Nothing/No one fisl good except one. The 
commandments you know — 'Do not com- 
mit adultery; Do not murder; Do not steal; 
Do not give false testimony, ” 

And he said: “These all 1 kept from 
youth” 

And be said to him: “Still one |is| to you 
lacking: All things as many us you have sell 
and distribute to poor persons, and you will 
have treasure in the heavens, and come 
follow me.” 

And he hearing these things very sad 
became for he was rich exceedingly. 

And Jesus said: “How with difficulty 
they the riches having into the kingdom 
of the God go in. Easier it is I fori a camel 
through eye of needle to enter than a rich 
person into the kingdom of the God to 
enter." 

And said Peter: “Behold we left all things 
and Followed you,” 

And he said to them: “Amen, I say to you 
that everyone who left house for the sake 
of the kingdom of the God will receive 
many times more in the time this 
and in the age the coming, life 
eternal." 
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Comments on the 
Greek Reconstruction 

This gospel stoiy has conic to be titled 
"Tile Rich Young Ruler" However, it seems 
probable that, the man who approached Jesus 
was neither young nor a ruler. The words 
“rich young ruler” do not appear together in 
any of the versions of the story. The title is a 
composite: “ruler f comes from Lk. 18:18 
where it is part- of the Lukan story setting; 
“young man” comes from Mr. 19:20, 22. 

We assume that each synoptic author 
composed his own story setting, since the 
three settings are so dissimilar, Luke’s 
“ruler’ was apparently not part of the original 
story and does not appeal* in the parallels in 


Matthew and Mark. It is likely that Matthew's 
“young man'' resulted from the words t k 
wbrqTQ-i (ek nept^tos, from youth) which 
Matthew' saw in Mark 10:20, as well as in 
Ids second source, the Anthology. The rich 
man’s testimony that he had kept the com- 
mandments from his youth may indicate 
thaL he was not a young man. Note that 
Matthew seems to have deliberately 
omitted Ik peAnyros pouted neotetos mou , 
from my youth! in his parallel to Mk, 1 0:20. 

Matthew 19:16= Mark 10:17 = 
Luke 18:18 

a man ran up and knelt before him. This 
Markon dramatization appears to have 


Conjectured Process of Gospel Transmission 

outlined by Robert Lindsey 


1. Hebrew Life of Jesus (36-37 A.L>.) Jesus 1 words 
were recorded in Hebrew within about Eve years of his 
death. This was a straightforward Hebrew story, about 
thirty to thirty-five chapters long, similar to the simple 
biographies of £ I ij ah and Elisha in the Bible. 

2. Greek Life of Jesus (41^2 A-D.) Withi n the next 
five years. Greek-speaking congregations demanded a 
G]*cek translation of this biography As was typical of the 
period, the translation was generally slavishly literal, 
Also, Greek being a less concise language than Hebrew, 
(be translation was ten to twelve chapters longer then 
the Hebrew Life of Jesus. 

3. Anthology ( Reorganised Scroll} (43—44 A.D.) 
Before the Greek Life of Jesus was widely circulated, its 
contents were reorganised: opening incidents were col- 
lected from teaching-context stories and, together with 
miracle and healing stories, placed at the beginning of 
the new scroll; discourses were collected from the teach- 
ing-context stories and placed in the second section of the 
scroll (these discourses were often grouped on the basis of 
common key words); twin parables, normally the conclu- 
sion to teaching-context stories, were collected and placed 
in the third and final section of the scroll. Thus, parts of 
the Greek translation were divorced from their original 
contexts and the original story outline was lost, 

4. First Reconstruction loo-ofi A.DH Not long 
before Luke was written, an attempt was made to recon- 
struct a chronological record by excerpting units from the 
Anthology, This resulted in a much shorter version of 
Jesus' biography (a condensation of about eighteen chap- 
ters), as well as a significant improvement in its quality 
ol Greek. 

5. Gospel of Luke (58-60 A.D.) The author of Luke 
used the Anthology and the First Reconstruction in writ- 


ing his Gospel. As specifically stated in the Gospel’s pro- 
logue, Luke desired to present an “orderly account"’ of 
Jesus' life, and took his cue tbr much of his chronological 
story outline 'chapters 3-9 and 18—24! from the First 
Reconstruction. Of the synoptic Gospel writers, only Luke 
knew the First Reconstruction directly, 

6, Gospel of Mark (G5-fi6 A^DJ The author of Mark 
reworded the stories he copied from Luke's Gospel, 
changing more than fifty percent of Luke's wording. 
Although Mark also knew the Anthology, surprisingly he 
rarely made use of its wording, preferring lo draw- his 
substitute words from other sources. Mark took words 
and phrases from Acts, Romans, I & II Corinthians, 
Colossi arts. I & II Theaaa Ion inns, James and Luke. (Since 
Mark made little direct use of the Anthology, in the dia- 
gram on the opposite page we have indicated Mark’s rela- 
tionship to the Anthology by a broken rather than a solid 
line.) 

By comparing Luke’s text with the Anthology, Mark 
could identify the stories that Luke took from the First 
Reconstruction, the stories that gave Luke's Gospel a 
skeleton of chronology. It is mainly these chronologically 
arranged stories that Mark drew upon in composing his 
own Gospel. 

7. Gospel of Matthew* (68-69 A,D,i The author of 
Matthew used Mark’s Gospel and the Anthology, trying, 
when the two sources differed, to he faithful to both, 
Matthew did not know the Gospel of Luke; however, like 
Luke, he took many stories from the Anthology, inserting 
them into the chronological story order he borrowed from 
Mark. Because Matthew's chronology came from Mark 
and Mark's from Luke, tlu- chronology of Matthew and 
Mark is indirectly derived ( through Luke' from the First 
Reconstruct ion, 
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Lindsey's Synoptic Hypothesis 


Hebrew Biography 



Greek Translation 



Anthology 


origi- 
nally 

been writ- 
ten in Greek 
for it does not 
translate easily 
to Hebrew. Note 
particularly the Greek 
genitive absolute con- 
struction; “as he was set- 
ting out on his journey.” 

asked him, Mark substituted 
an imperfect form of the verb 
eTrepujTdw \eperatno. ask) for Luke’s 
aorist form. According to Robert. 

Lindsey, this seems to be another example 
of Mark's method of writing his own Gospel 
by revising Luke’s text.'* Mark apparently 
copied from Lk. 23:9 where Luke also used 
the imperfect verb form. In all of Luke and 
Acts (of a total of 19 occurrences of the verb), 
this form occurs only once, in Lk, 23:9. It is 
not used by any New Testament writers 
except Luke (23; 9.) and Mark (5:9; 8:23, 27, 
29; 9:33; 10:17; 13:3; 14:81; 15:4). 

Good teacher. Both Mark and Luke give 
an account of a man who addressed Jesus 
as “good teacher.” This form or address is 
contrary to usual Jewish custom, h is true 
that human beings. Moses for example, 
were sometimes culled “good” by the sages, 
hut i here is no example of a teacher or 
any other mortal being addressed as "good.” 
In Jewish culture, “good” was used only 
in speaking about someone, never to 
someone. 

On the other hand, in Greek culture, the 
form of address suggested by Mark and 
Luke was quite usual. "Good teacher” con- 
forms to Greek ideas of politeness, and one 
may suppose that either Mark or Luke 
introduced the improvement, only to be 
copied by the other. Matthew seems to pre- 
serve the original addi'ess of the rich man 
— simply “teacher.” (See “Teacher" in 


First Reconstruction 


\ 




%■ 

V 

Luke 



“Comments on the Hebrew Reconstruction" 
under the heading “Matthew 19:16 = Mark 
10:17 = Luke 18:18.”) 

Already in 1896 Alfred Plummer noted. 
“There is no instance in the whole Talmud 
of a Rabbi bei ng addressed as Good 
Master.'”' 1 He also cited the rabbinic saying, 
“There is nothing that is good except the 
Torah.” However, from this evidence he 
drew the conclusion that the title “Good 
Master” was “an extraordinary address. 

and perhaps a fulsome compli- 
ment.’" Plummer did not. sup- 
pose, as we do, that Matthew 
has a superior reading. 

Matthew 19:17 = 
Mark 10:18 = Luke 
18:19 


Mark 



Matthew 


me * We have omit- 
ted the word pr (me, 
me) from our 
reconstruction. 
Although 
(me) is Tound 
here in all 
three synop- 
tic Gospels, it 
probably was 
not present in the earliest version of the 
Greek text, i For a fuller explanation, see 
David Bivin, “A Hebraic Nuance of lego: 

Key to Understanding Luke 18:18-19 ” 
forthcoming in JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE, i 
God, We have omitted from our recon- 
struction the two words b ( tefr? (ho fheos , 
the God), found in Mark and Luke but not 
in Matthew, The Hebrew equivalent ofets 
(heis, one), the Greek word preceding 
"God," is Tilt? **e-flAD, one). Since Hebrew, 
unlike Greek, has no distinct form for the 
neuter gender, this Hebrew word can 
mean "one person” (masculine) or “one 
thing” (neuter). We believe that the 
Greek translator of the Hebrew Life of 
Jesus mistranslated this word by using 
the Greek masculine form of “one” (heis! 
rather than the neuter form (ei\ hen k 
This caused later Greek editors of the text 
to assume that. Jesus was referring to God, 
and eventually, one of them added ho theos. 
However, when Jesus spoke of the one good 
he was referring to the Torah, (See 
"Nothing is good except one 7 * in “Comments 
on tire Hebrew Reconstruction” under 
the h ead i ng “Matth ew 19:17 = ... 

Mark 10:18 = Luke 
18:19.”) 
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Matthew 19:18-19= Mark 10:19 
= Luke 18:20 
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Do not defraud, Against Matthew and 
Luke. Mark wrote* w Do not defraud.' 1 Robert 
Lindsey sees this as a typical Markan 
"pickups apparently borrowed from 1 Cor. 
7:5, The word here translated “defraud” 

( ctTTocm: p? u s a postered h s fou n d o n 1 y fou r 
other times in the New Testament (I Cor. 

B:7 P 8; 7:5; I Tim. 6:5 1, its imperative form 
only here in Mark and in I Cor 7:5, Lindsey 
believes the negative imperative in I Cor. 

7:5 triggered Mark's creation of this 
commandment. 

^Dq not defraud” is not one of the Ten 
Commandments, nor a commandment any' 
where explicitly stated in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. In an attempt to solve this diffi- 
culty, scholars have suggested that Mark’s 
additional commandment might be inferred 
from Df 24:14-15, which forbids taking 
advantage of hired laborers; 6 or that it is a 
reference to the eighth commandment, 41 Do 
not steal." or the tenth commandment. “Do 
nut covet," 7 A simpler solution, however, is 
to view this “comma ndment” as a Markan 
innovation, 

Honor your father and mother , Wo 
assume that the command mem “Honor 
your father and mother” was originally 
absent from Jesus’ statement. One would 
expect this commandment, which belongs 
to the first half of the Decalogue, to be 

found at the head 
of the list rather 
than at the end It 
was probably first 
inserted in the 
source from which 
Luke copied at 
this point, the 
First Reconstruc- 
tion, 0 It was later 
copied from Luke 
by Mark* and still 
later from Mark 
by Matthew. 

Love your neigh- 
bor as yourself 
Matthew has one 
com m Ei ndment 
more Lhan Mark 
and Luke: "Love 
your neighbor as 
yoursel r { Lev. 
19:18), This com- 
mandment is out 
of place here. Perhaps 


Matthew inserted it on the basis of an asso- 
ciation with a similar story (Mt, 22:34-40 ) 
about commandments of Torah and a man 
who came to ask Jesus a question. Luke 
likewise connected the two stories: in Lk, 
10:25, in the lawyer story, Luke subst ituted 
“What shall I do to inherit eternal life? 1 ' 
(from the Rich Young Ruler story), for the 
presumed original. “What is the great com- 
mandment in the Torah?" i preserved in the 
Matthean parallel. Mt. 22:36)? 


Matthew 19:20 = Mark 10:20 = 
Luke 18:21 

the youth. Matthew apparently added 6 
ueavLenfuj (ho neaniskos, the youth), found 
here and in Mt. 19:22, because he saw 
"from my youth” in Mark’s version of the 
story (Mk. 10; 20: Luke’s parallel is “from 
youth”). Since he had written "The youth 
says" 1 19:20). in contrast to Mark and 
Luke’s “he said, ’ Matthew was obliged to 
delete “from my youth” in the continuation 
of the verse. That is, after writing “the 
youth" it was not possible for Matthew to 
continue, “All these I kept from my youth. 1 ' 

What yet do / luck ? Matthew reports that 
the rich men added* "What yet do I lack?" 
Then Jesus said, “If you wish to be per- 
fect,,.? According to Mark and Luke, Jesus 
said, “You are lacking one thing.” It is more 
likely that Jesus mentioned the rich mans 
lack since Matthew’s “perfect'? see below) 
does not seem to reflect the earliest version 
of the text, 

Matthew 19:21 = Mark 10:21 - 
Luke 18:22 

And hearing Jesus said to him. Appar- 
ently , the author of the First Reconstruc- 
tion* or Luke himself, introduced “hearing" 
(dKoiiotiff, akousas) under the influence of 
“hearing” in the next verse. There, "hear- 
ing” fits the context, “hearing these things" 
is the cause of the rich man’s sadness. Fur- 
thermore. there. Matthew « 19:22 1 and Luke 
{18:23) are in agreement against Mark in 
the use of “hearing,” Here* however* Luke 
alone uses “hearing.” and it seems superflu- 
ous. Note that Matthew 1 19:21), perhaps 
following tire Anthology, only recorded, 
“Jesus said to him? 

Jesu $ took i ng at him loved h im , Mark 
supplied the colorful phrase, “looking at 
him loved him," This is an example of the 
editorial dramatization found continually 
in Mark’s Gospel, but rarely in Hebrew 
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narrative. The absence of the phrase in 
Matthew and Luke increases the likelihood 
that it was not part of the origin a] text. 

Ter haps Mark inserted this detail in order 
to ease the apparent harshness of Jesus' 
demand. 

If you wish to he perfect. This is the third 
in a series of unique Matthean readings: 
“the youth." “What yet do I lack?” and “If 
you wish to be perfect.” Therefore, we sus- 
pect that these are changes that Matthew 
introduced. 

Apparently, Matthew remembered the 
word “perfect 1 (-eAetos, tele lost from Mt. 
5:48, the only other place that the word 
appears in the Gospels, and used it here as 
a replacement Tor '"There is still one thing 
you are lacking?’ which he saw in the 
Anthology, and. in a slightly modified form, 
in Mark. “Perfect” seems to fit the Mt. 

5:43— IS context, in which Jesus urges his 
disciples to be loving and merciful like God. 
Robert Lindsey suggests that in ML 5:48 
teleios probably represents CVOn Ua-MIM, 
sincere, honest, morally hi a rue toss), rather 
than (sha-LEM, complete), 10 and that 
Jesus did not mean sinless perfection. 

Tl is unlikely that Jesus used “perfect” in 
a discussion about Torah commandments. 
Here Matthew seems to suggest that Jesus 
demanded a higher perfection than the 
keeping of the commandments. It should be 
noted that Mt. 13:21 was later seen as 
important Scriptural justification for 
Christian monastkism, a religious life that 
included the vow of poverty, the complete 
renunciation of personal property. 

go sell your belong! ngs , At first glance, 
Matthew’s “go sell your belongings” appears 
to represent more idiomatic Hebrew than 
Luke’s version, “all what things you have 
sel I ” : tirt a ye ; ; itiXpooi ■ < ky page polesan , go 
seili is the equivalent of *p i lek me-kpr. 
go sell ), and is more elegant than me-kor 
alone. Furthermore, in Hebrew the normal 
position of the verb is at the beginning of 
the clause (as here in Matthew 1 rather than 
at its end (as in Mark and Lukel. 

However, when we compare the three 
synoptic versions of this clause, we find 
that vnoye ( hypage \ is not present in Luke's 
parallel. The word hypage was probably 
introduced by Mark, and then copied from 
Mark by Matthew. Robert Lindsey has 
pointed out that the verb brrdyiv Ihypagd) is 
one of Mark’s stereotypic words, 11 This casts 
doubts on its originality here. Furthermore, 
the expression that appears here in Luke, 
“all what things you have," also appears in 



Mt. 13:14 and 46 in 
the Parables of the 
Hidden Treasure and 
the Pearl of Great 
Price. This verbal 
contact caused Lind- 
sey to conclude that 
originally the two 
parables were the 
direct continuation nf 
the Rich Young Ruler 
story, since it is nat- 
ural fora speaker, as 
he develops a teach- 
ing theme, to repeat 
an expression he 
used earlier. If it is 
true that these para- 
bles and the rich man 
episode were part, of 
the same context, 
then it is probable 
that the expression 
“all what things you have" represents the 
original Hebrew text. (For a discussion of 
the conjectured longer version of the rich 
man story, see David Bivin, “Counting the 
Cost of Discipleship: Lindsey’s Reconstruc- 
tion of the Rich Young Ruler Complex," 
forthcoming in JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE, i 


Matthew 19:22 = Mark 10:22 = 
Luke 18:23 

And being sacl at the word he went a tray 
grieving. Mark’s text is “fresher," more 
dramatic than Luke’s parallel: “Acid 
hearing these things he became very sad.” 
Matthew followed Mark in the use of “the 
word” and “went away." According to Luke, 
the rich man did not necessarily leave. 
Perhaps he remained to hear the rest of 
Jesus' teaching. 

Matthew 19:23 = Mark 10:23 = 
Luke 18:24 

And seeing him. The phrase L&wv fie airrov 
i idem de auton, and seeing him), found in 
Lk. 13:24, has not been included in our 
Greek reconstruction because the phrase 
seems to be & Greek stylistic improvement. 
According to Robert Lindsey, the word idon 
is a Lukan editorial word: it is common in 
Luke, but Luke never has Matthew's 
agreement in the use of the word in a non- 
Mark an context (i.c., in Double Tradition i, 
or his agreement against a Markan variant 
in Triple Tradition, that is, the word never 
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f( unis a Matthean-Lukan “minor agreement.” 1 2 

And looking around. Mark substituted 
the more dramatic kciL <iepL3X£^d[j£ro? (kai 
penbhpsamenos, and looking around) for 
Luke's “and seeing him." In our opinion. 
Mark ''picked up” periblepsamenos from 
Luke i From its only occurrence in the New 
Testament outside Mark). Robert Lindsey 
suggests that Mark's periblep&etmenos came 
from copying Lk. 6:10 at Mk. 3:5, As with 
many such “pickups*” Mark proliferated, 
using the word repeatedly in subsequent 
chapters of his Gospel (3:34 T t>:32, 9:8, 10:23, 
11:11). It became, in Lindsey’s terminology, 
a “Mark an stereotype/ 13 Matthew never 
used pe rib lepsani en o s even though he gave 
sentence or phrase parallels to four of the 
Marks n occurrences of the word. 

This evidence suggests that perihlepsa- 
nu’tios was not found in the earliest Greek 
versions of the Rich Young Ruler story, nor 
is it likely that a Hebrew equivalent of' 
pcriblepxamenos w r as pan of the Hebrew 


substratum. The word is rare in translation 
Greek: although perib/.cpsnmenos appears 
ten times in the Sepluagint, it is just six 
times Lhe translation of a word in the 
Hebrew text, and in only two of these 
instances is it the translation of a word 
Tor seeing. 

Amen I tell you - Apparently, Matthew- 
has introduced this phrase. Here, “amen” 
is not a response, and therefore, seems to 
be out of place. (See “Ame;/ in “Comments 
on the Hebrew Reconstruction” under the 
heading “Matthew 19:28-29 = Mark 
10:29-30 = Luke 18:29-30.^ Additionally, 
there is no support for the phrase in Mark 
or Luke’s text. 

kingdom of heaven. Matthew ordinarily 
replaced the phrase “kingdom of God.” 
which he found in Mark or ihu Anthology; 
w ith “kingdom of heaven.” 1 " 1 Therefore, par- 
odoxically. Matthew has usually transmit- 
ted the more correct Hebrew term. Here, 
opposite Mk. 10:23, Matthew again wrote 
“kingdom of heaven”; however, one verse 
later (19:24), he used 'kingdom or God.” 

It can he seen from an analysis of the 
synoptic Gospels that the earliest Greek 
form of -Jesus’ biography employed the 
term “kingdom of God. 1 ’ We have retained 
“Kingdom of God” in our Greek reconstruc- 
tion even though we arc certain the under- 
lying Hebrew expression was -y r 
( ma l -KUT s ha -A/A-y i m , kingdom of ho avo n ): 
the expression “kingdom of God" does not 
exist in Hebrew, 

The sages developed the term “Kingdom 
of Heaven” to describe the rule of God. but 
Jesus used it in an additional sense — his 
company of attending disciples. I See “ the 
Kingdom of Heaven' in “Comments on the 
Hebrew- Reconstruction" under the heading 
“Matthew 19:23 = Mark 10:23 = Luke 
18:24.”) “Kingdom of God" was an appropri- 
ate Greek equivalent for the Hebraic 
"Kingdom of Heaven" because “Heaven” 
was used in Jewish society as a synonym 
for “God." By using substitutes for the bibli- 
cal names of God, Jews avoided the risk of 
employing the Divine Name irreverently. lf> 
However, the original Greek translator of 
Jesus' Hebrew biography probably thought 
"heaven” (literally, “heavens” > would be 
unclear to his Gentile readers, or might 
suggest to them the pagan belief in a 
pantheon of Gods on high. 

Mark 10:24 

And the disciples were amazed at his words. 
Mark heightened the drama by repetition of 
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Jesus' state merit about the difficulty the 
rich have in becoming part of his move- 
ment, Mark’s text reads, “And the disciples 
were amazed at his words. But Jesus again 
answers and says to them, ‘Children, how 
hard it is for those who trust in their riches 
to enter the kingdom of God, 11 ’ Matthew and 
Luke independently agreed to omit this 
passage from their accounts, evidence that 
Mark composed it. Note also the amazement 
of Jesus' disciples. The proliferation of verbs 
or amusement and wonder is characteristic 
o T M u rk's wri ti n g. 

Matthew 19:25-26 = Mark 
10:26-27 = Luke 18:26-27 

And they wen* exceedingly astonished. 
Mark described the disciples' further and 
even greater amazement: the disciples were 
“exceedingly astonished." Although Mark 
might have logically assumed this from the 
contents of Lk. 18:26. there is no explicit 
reference to astonishment in Luke's text. 
Matthew's parallel, “they were greatly 
astonished/ is probably due to the influ- 
ence of Mark’s text, which Matthew copied 
at this point, 

What is impossible with men is possible 
with God. We have omitted from the Greek 
reconstruction: “And l hose who beard said, 
"Who then can be saved?' And he said, ‘The 
impossible with men is possible with God" 1 
(Lk. 18:26-27 and parallels >. Our reasons 
arc the following: 

1 \ The passage is extremely difficult to 
translate to Hebrew, indicating that it may 
originally have been composed in Greek. 
Note, for instance, the a privativus 
tdouuQrrq* adynata. impossible), a gram- 
matical form that is common in normative 
Greek, but rare in translation Greek. 

2 1 The verbauQfp™ \$pthenai t to be 
saved i appears to be used in its later 
Christian sense of “deliverance from the 
power and effects ofsm'tcf. Lk. 8:12, 

13:23; Mk, 16:16), In Hebrew, “save” refers 
to deliverance from physical danger, that is. 
the saving of human life, or the restoration 
of the body to health. 

3 1 The disciples 1 question docs not make 
sense. When Jesus said that it is difficult 
for a rich person to enter the Kingdom of 
God, the disciples logically should have 
responded: “Then almost everyone can 
enter! Only those few with wealth will have 
difficulty getting into the Kingdom,” 

4) “The impossible with men is possible 

with God" is almost identical to a saying bv 


Philo (lived C- 20 B.C.-50 A. Lb): “Not even 
the longest [space of time can transform the 
behavior of a soul trained iti prostitution l r 
but only God, with whom the impossible 
with us is possible n|j 6 ward rd Trap’ pine 
dSfiuuTar IGn the Special Laws 1:282b On 
the basis of the evidence in Philo, David 
Flusser believes this saying must have 
existed in first-century Jewish Hellenistic 
circles, and that Luke, or the author of a 
source used by Luke, may have inserted il 
in the Rich Young Ruler story. 

5.i Tt seems unlikely that Jesus would 
modify his preceding statement about the 
difficulty the rich have in getting into the 
Kingdom by adding a general statement 
about everybody’s difficulty (“the impossible 
with men”), in effect making the disposal of 
one’s possessions a condition for everyone 
who wished to enter the Kingdom. 

However, despite reservations about the 
originality of this passage, one cannot be 
sure there was not an exchange between 
Jesus and the disciples at this point in the 
story. First, there are three MaLthean- 
Lukan “minor agreements" in the two 
verses. Second, the disciples may have held 
the common Jewish view that riches are a 
sign of God s blessing (cf. Job 1:1-3, 10; 

Ps. 128:1-4: 112:1-3). Their question would 
then make sense: “If the rich (whose wealth 
is a mark of God’s blessing) have difficulty 
entering the Kingdom of God. how much 
more difficult it will be for those of ordinary 
means like us?” Third, Jesus’ teaching often 
includes subtle hints at Scripture. Here, 
there may bo a reference to Genesis 18:14, 
“Is anything too hard for the LORD?” (Cf. 
Jor. 32:17, 27,) If Jesus’ reply is a hint at 
Scripture, it is unlikely that later Greek 
editors created it: they would not have 
had tho ability to imitate this rabbinic 
sophistication. 

Robert Lindsey proposes that Jesus, 
playing on 'ry (ya^KOL, can, able) in the 
disciples 1 question, hinted at r.^Z' {ye-KO’lef, 
ability i found in Num. 14:16 (cf. Dt. 9:28), 

In this passage Moses argues, that if God 
carries through with his decision to destroy 
the people of Israel, the nations will say, in 
ridicule, that God lacked the ability to bring 
his people into the land as he promised. 
Lindsey suggests that Lk. 18:26-27 and 
parallels should be reconstructed, “And the 
listeners said: ‘Then who can li.e,, Who is 
able to give away everything he owns? 

Who has enough strength to make 
that sacrifice?!?' And he l Jesus 1 
said: ‘Man’s inability is God’s 
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ability tie.. God can supply a person with 
the inner resolve to make such a sacrifice 

Matthew 19:27 = Mark 10:28 - 
Luke 18:28 

began to $ay. Mark wrote '’began to say" 
in contrast to Luke’s “said" (“answered and 
said" in Matthew). “Began to say” is a 
Hebrew idiom, and therefore, at first glance, 
Mark's reading would seem to reflect the 
Hebrew undertext; however, we have omit- 
ted “began to say" from our Greek recon- 
struction because it appears to be a Mark an 
editorial change. 

The Greek phrase employed here by 
Mark, fjpfaTo Xeyeic ierxato lege in , began to 
say), appears twelve times in l.he New 
Testament: five times in Luke <4:21; 7:24; 
11:29; 12:1; 20:9); five times in Mark ( 10:28, 
32, 47; 13:5; 14:69); and twice in Matthew 
(4:17; 11:7). Matthew and Luke even agree 
once in Double Tradition material to use 
the expression (Mt, 11:7; Lk. 7:24), evidence 
that the idiom can reflect the earliest 
Greek text. However, even,’ instance of this 
expression's use in Mark appears to be 
secondary; Luke has a parallel to each of 
the five passages in which the phrase 
appears in Mark, but Luke’s parallel never 
contains “began to say.” Matthew also has 
parallels to the five Markan passages, but 
lie too never uses the expression opposite 
Mark. This is an example of Marks practice 
of systematically replacing Luke’s vocabu- 
lary using synonyms he gleaned from Luke 
and other sources. 17 

our own things. According to Luke, Peter 
said dtbeiTes to tike iaphentes ta idia. leav- 
ing our own things). According to Matthew 


and Mark, he said attriKapev irdvra iapheka- 
men panto, left at! [things]). Which version 
reflects the Hebrew undertext? Has Mark 
changed Luke's wording, replacing ta idia 
with pant a i perhaps picked up from Lk. 
5:11); or has Mark copied pant a hum the 
Anthology? The decision is not easy 

It is very possible that originally Peter 
used the Hebrew word rrz [RA-yit , house i, 
probably with a pronominal suffix: ? ;rT2i 
ibe.'TEmUy our house). Jesus' response. 
“Everyone who has left house...." seems to 
indicate that Peter used the singular or 
plural of “house." If Peter had said, “We 
have left everything," wouldn't Jesus have 
responded, “Everyone who has left ccery* 
thing,,.*? 

The Greek translator of the Hebrew 
biography may have employed ta idia 
'our own things) to translate Peter's ”~'Z 
[be-TE nu ). The expression to idia was 
sometimes used to translate BA -yd (house): 
in the Septuagint ta idia twice translates 
T’Z 'be -TO, his house!, 18 and ta idia was 
used in Lhe sense of “home* by non- Jewish 
Greek authors at least as early as the sec- 
ond century B.C. 19 Alternatively, the Greek 
translator may have employed oUiav 
(oik tan, house), the literal Greek transla- 
tion of the Hebrew “house. ,L In that case, it 
was probably the author of the First 
Reconstruction who replaced oUtar [aikian, 
house i, which he found in the Anthology, 
with ta idia , 

After considerable vaci llation, we have 
decided that Matthew and Mark reflect the 
earliest version of the text; 

1) the Matthcan -Markan “we I eft.... and 
followed" is more Hebraic than Luke's 
“leaving I Greek participle].., we followed.’ 

2) The Greek ta idia four own things) is 
not usually found in translation Greek 20 
and it is unclear how one should translate 
the expression to Hebrew. 

3) It is unlikely that a Greek translator 
who found a Form of BAy it ' house) in 
Peter’s statement would have translated it 
differently than he did the BA-yit in Jesus 1 
immediately following words (“everyone 
who left house”). 

4) Peter may have been referring to 
Jesus’ words to the rich man, “sell every- 
thing |/?anfa]" (Lk. 18:22), when he 
exclaimed. “We have left everything. 1 
Therefore, panto is the logical choice in 
reconstructing Peter's exclamation. 

5 1 Jesus had just spoken to the rich man 
about giving up his possessions; therefore, 
Peter would have responded, “We have 
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given up our possessions.” He cannot logi- 
cally respond, K We have left our home li.e., 
our family I." 1 - 3 Furthermore, the words ‘‘will 
receive much more in this life” in Jesus* 
reply to Peter indicate that Peter referred 
to materiel possessions, things given up 
permanently, and not to family members 
! of t beh i n d E c : m pora ri ly. J esus commanded 
the rich man to sell his possessions and 
give away the proceeds, a permanent trans- 
action. Logically, Peter would not react by 
saying that he has left, family, a sacrifice 
that was temporary in nature, 

Matthew 19:28-29 = Mark 
10:29-30 = Luke 18:29-30 

Jesus said. Mark transmits the version, 
“Jesus said,'* while Matthew and Luke 
transmit, “and he [Matthew; Jesus j said to 
them" According to the common theory of 
Mark an priority, both Matthew and Luke 
independently copied Mark in writing their 
Gospels, yet here they agree against Mark 
in the verb used, eliror [eipon ) rather than 
4>r\[ii (ph$mi)> and in adding the pronoun 
airraid {autois, to them ). 

Such " mi nor agreements / hundreds of 
which exist in the synoptic Gospels, are 
evidence that. Matthew and Luke copied a 
literary source other than Mark. Therefore, 
we have preferred “a ltd he said to them," 
supposing that Matthew and Luke are not 
dependent on Mark fo r their wo rd i ng, b ut 
on an earlier shared source. 

/ sa.v to you. Here also Matthew and 
Luke agreed, against Mark, to add one 
small word, the conjunction otl (hoti. thati. 
We assume that they independently copied 
this word from their common non -Mark an 
source, the Anthology, and that, therefore, 
their version best represents the original 
text, 

in the regeneration. Mi. 19:28 reads; “In 
the regeneration, w h e n the Son of Man sits 
on his throne of glory, you who have 
followed me will also sit on twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel:’ We 
assume that Matthew took from the 
Anthology a text like Lk. 22:30, rewrote it 22 
and inserted it here. The saying is peculiar 
in this context. Its original context is more 
likely the last Passover meal and Jesus' 
instruction that the leaders of his move- 
ment were to behave like servants (cf. Lk. 
22:24-30). 

There is no one who left. We have fol- 
lowed Matthew’s construction, “Everyone 
who left.,. will receive..,," rather than the 


Markan-Lukan, "There is no one who left,., 
who will not receive,..,” Since Matthew’s 
sentence (19:29) is framed in more natural 
Hebrew syntax, we assume that his version 
preserves the more original foim of the 
sentence, 

“Everyone who” very likely reflects the 
mishnaic Hebrew -'J <kol she-X Rabbinic 
savings frequently begin in this way; 23 
however, in rabbinic literature, one rarely 
meets the sentence arrangement, “There is 
no one who... who will not....” In Greek, the 
opposite may be true. Matthew’s sentence 
probably appeared somewhat inelegant 
to a G reek-speaker, and perhaps Luke or 
the author of the First Reconstruction 
improved it. 

The “everyone who*’ syntax seems lo indi- 
cate translation Greek. All examples of this 
construction in the synoptic Gospels are in 
sayings of Jesus, and all such sayings 
appeal’ to be original.- 1 * Apparently, “every- 
one who” is such a deeply embedded 
Hebrew' structure that it survived the 
attempts of Greek editors to improve the 
Semitic Greek of the synoptic Gospels. 

Although many parts of this saying i.Mt. 
19:29 1 are better preserved in Luke, there is 
no need to prefer Luke's “there is no one 
who" sentence structure. Matthew has 
broken with Mark’s syntax, and, according 
to our synoptic theory, this may indicate 
that Matthew has begun to copy the second 
of his two sources, the Anthology, The odd 
TTd£ dong ipu$ fwstis T everyone of whatever 
kind) — the combination occurs in the New 
Testament only in Mt. 7:24* 10:32 and 
19:29, — should not cause one to favor the 
Markan-Lukan syntax. This usage is 
simply Matthew’s special substitute for the 
ordinary Ttds 6? (pas os, all which, everyone 
who): Matthew's two other examples of pas 
host is arc also located in original sayings 
of Jesus, 

Luke*s text likewise shows signs of Greek 
editing: for example, ovxi (ouchi) T an 
emphatic negative, seems out of place. It is 
not the same Semitic ouchi representing 
iha-LC.r. surely, certainly) that we find 
in ML 6:46, 47; 6:25; 10:29 (» Lk. 12:6); 
13:27; and 20:13. Moreover, it is the only 
ouchi followed by |j rj (me, not.) in the New 
Testament ( of 52 occurrences of ouchi h It is 
probable that the structure of the Lukan 
saying, “There is no one who... who will 
not....,* 1 is also a Greek editorial "improve- 
ment/ 

or wife or brothers or parents or children. 
We assume that Jesus did not. say, “or wife 
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or brothers or parents or children." In 
Hebrew, a reference ton' 2 1 ha - yil , house) is 
sufficient to imply “Family." There is no 
need to clarify by Lhe addition of “ wife, 
brothers, parents and children,*’ They are 
included in this sense of “house,”- 6 For 
examples of “house'’ in the sense of “family/ 1 
see “house 1 ' in “Comments on the Hebrew 
Reconstruction' 1 under the heading 
“Matthew 19:23-29 = Mark 10:29-30 = 

Luke 18:29-30." 

According to Robert Lindsey, it is proba- 
ble that “or wife or brothers or parents or 
children" was introduced by Luke or the 
author of the First Reconstruction due to 
the influence of Lk, 14:26-33. a similar 
passage. That passage is also about giving 
up family to be Jesus’ disciple. There, Jesus 
even states that one must “hate" one’s 
family. The use of ii (e, or) in Lk. 13:29 to 
connect wife, brothers, parents and children 
is a sign of Greek editing, a Greek improve- 
ment Another telltale sign of Greek editing 
is the use of yav£i£ igoneis, parents.) instead 
of “father and mother," Note the more 
Semitic syntax of Lk. 14: 26 — "father and 
mother and wife and children and brothers 
and sisters." 

si stars.. .or fields, Mark expanded Luke’s 
list of family members by specifying “moth- 
er or father”- 6 in place of Luke’s “parents,” 
Perhaps prompted by Lukes 'brothers/ 
Mark also added “sisters,” However, the 
most conspicuous difference in the two lists 
is Mark’s addition of “fields.” Apparently, ho 
understood the word “house” in its literal 
sense, and therefore felt justified in intro- 
ducing “fields," the corollary of “houses." 
That Mark really understood “house” to be 
a building is confirmed by his change to the 
plural “houses” in Mk. 1 0:30 where he 
repeated the list. 

Such repetition as characteristic of Mark. 

< For example, note Mark’s long expansion 
in verse 24. There he repeated the disciples' 
amazement and Jesus statement about the 
difficulty of the rich.) In repeating the list 
) H):30.i, Mark inserted “houses" and “perse- 
cutions.” Since Mark used “house" in a liter- 
al sense, he was obliged to drop the refer- 
ence to “wife” that he saw in Luke-" — a fol- 
lower of Jesus cannot expect to get mare 
wives ["much more”] in this life! At his sec- 
ond reference to “fields,” Mark perhaps felt 
uncomfortable at the idea of the believer 
receiving so much material wealth, and 
therefore he added “with persecutions ” 

Matthew copied Mark’s first list word for 
word, but reversed the order of “mother’ 


and “father." Matthew also knew Mark’s 
second list: this is shown by Matthew’s 
change to “houses" 1 19:29) in the phrase 
“everyone who left house." Matthew, like 
Mark, apparently did not understand the 
Hebraic nuance of “bouse." Mt. 10:12- 13 
confirms that, the author of Matthew did 
not know Hebrew: “And when you enter the 
house, gieet it." However, as the parallel in 
Lk. 1 0:5-7 makes clear, in this saying too 
Jesus used the word “house” in its Hebraic 
sense of “family" 

a hundred times mare. In copying Luke’s 
text, Mark has apparently substituted 
cKuTovtouXomovu ihekatontaplosiona* a 
hundred times morel Tor Luke's hoAA£htAcl- 
tri ova ipoUaplaslona* many times as much, 
many times more). This substitute seems to 
have been "picked up” by Mark from Lk. 3:8 
— the word hekatontaplasiona is found only 
twice in the New Testament, here in Mk. 
10:30. and in Lk. 8:8 in the Parable of the 
Sower. 

There are two variants of Matthew's pur- 
all el (at 19:29): one is identical with Luke’s 
text — pollaploshnor the reading of 
Manuscripts B i : Vatican us > and L; the other 
is identical with Mark's text — hekatonta- 
ptasiona , the reading of Manuscripts W 
(Sinaiticust, C, D and W. We prefer the 
reading of Codex Vatican us If it is the 
original reading, it furnishes a Matthean- 
Lukan minor agreement (an independent 
agreement of Matthew and Luke against 
Mark in their use of poltaptasiona), signifi- 
cant additional evidence that Luke has pre- 
served the superior text and that Mark is 
responsible for the word hekatontaplasiona. 

for my sake and the sake of the gospel, 
Mark’s “for my sake and for the sake of the 
gospel" almost certainly was not part of the 
first account of Jesus’ life. Vincent Taylor 
asserts that the phrase “for the sake of the 
gospel" is “editorial,., as many commenta- 
tors recognized The term “gospel” was 
apparently coined by Paul. Mark’s Gospel 
opens with the wards, “The beginning oT the 
gospel of Jesus Christ,,,.” Robert Lindsey 
has noted the difficulty he experienced in 
finding a Hebrew equivalent Tor the word 
“gospel ,”^ 1 

When the rich man refused to give up 
everything to follow him, Jesus spoke about 
how hard it is for the rich to enter the 
Kingdom of God. Peter pointed out that he 
and the other disciples had left all to follow 
Jesus, Logically, Jesus should not then have 
spoken about making a sacrifice for him 
and for the gospel, but, as in Luke’s text. 
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about making a sacrifice for the Kingdom of 
God , 

and will inherit eternal life, Matthew 
omitted the beautiful Hebraisms, 14 this 
world" and "the world to come,” that are 
found in Mark and Luke. (See ‘‘this world " 
in ■'Comments on the Hebrew Reconstruc- 
tion' under the heading 'Matthew 19:28-20 
= Mark 10:29-30 = Luke 18:29 30. b 
However, Matthew added the verb “will 
inherit" a heir the words "life eternal," 
perhaps due to the influence of Mk, 10:17 
(“What may I do that life eternal I may 
inherit?’) in the early part of the Rich 
Young Ruler story. 

Matthew 19:30 = Mark 10:31 

But many that are first a- ill he last. 

Mark, followed by Matthew, wrote. “And 
many that arc? first will be last, and that 
are last first." However, this saying appears 
to be out of context. Its original context is 
apparently the Parable of the Laborers in 
the Vineyard (Mt, 20:1-16 K Mark probably 
copied the saying from Luke 13:30 where it 
was part of a complex of Hive short passages 
iLk. 13:22-30.1. The parallels, scattered in 
Ma tt h e w < 7: 13- 14:26:1 0 b- 1 2 ; 7: 22-23 ; 
8:11-12: 19:30 L suggest that this complex 
was put together by the author of the First 
Reconstruction, from whose text it was 
copied by Luke. Vincent Taylor regards the 
saying as secondary: "Tn view of Mark’s 
editorial methods elsewhere... it is best to 
regal’d the saying as an appendage to the 
story.' 1 * 1 

Hebrew Reconstruction 


Literal Translation of 
Hebrew Reconstruction 

...and he asked him, saying: "My teacher, 
what good will 1 do and I will inherit life 
l of I eternity?" 

And he said to him: “Why you say 'good? 
There is no good but one. The command- 
ments you know: ‘Not you shall commit 
adultery; Not you shall murder; Not you 
shall steal: Not you shall answer witness 
[of] falsehood.*” 

And he said: "All these I have done from 
my youth," 

And he said to him: "More one [is] miss- 
ing to you: Sell all what there is to you and 
divide to the poor people (and will be to you 
treasure in the heavens) and come walk 
after me." 

And he heard this and he grew sad 
because he was rich very. 

And said Jesus: “How hard for those that 
there are to them possessions to come into 
[the] kingdom I of] heavens. Easy for the 
camel to enter [thel eye of [a I needle than 
for the rich person to come into [the] king- 
dom I of] heavens." 

And said Peter: “Behold we have left 
everything and walked after you,” 

And he said to them: "Amen! T say to you 
that everyone who has left his house for 
I the I name [of] [the] kingdom [of] heavens 
will receive much more in the world the 
this T and life [ of I eternity in the world the 
coining." 

Idiomatic Translation of 
Hebrew Reconstruction 
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...and lie asked him: “Teacher, what good 
can 1 do and inherit eternal life?" 

And he said to him: “Why are you using 
■good’ in this way? There is nothing good 
except one thing. You know the command- 
ments: T>o not commit adultery; Do not 
murder; Ho not steal; Do not give false 

testi mom/" 

And he said: "All these 1 have done since 

my youth.” 

And he said to him: “There is 
more you are lacking: Sell everyth 
have and distribute it to the poor (and you 
will have treasure in heaven i and come fol- 
low me,” 

And when he board that, he was sad 
because he was very wealthy. 

And Jesus said: “How hard it is for 
those who have wealth to come 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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It is easier for a came! to enter the eye of a 
needle than fur a rich person to come into 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 1 ' 

And Peter said- “Look, we have left 
everything and followed you," 

And he said to them: “Amen! I tell you 
that everyone who has loft home lor the 
sake of the Kingdom of Heaven will receive 
much more in this life, and eternal life in 
the next life.” 

Dynamic Translation of 
Hebrew Reconstruction 

“Teacher/ ho asked, “what "good' can I do 
to obtain eternal life? 7 ’ 

Jesus replied: “Why do you refer to a 
deed as "good"? Call only one thing ‘good’ — 
the Torah. Yon already know how to obtain 
eternal life: keep the commandments — T)o 
not commit adultery: Do not murder; Do not 
steal; Do not. give false testimony.”’ 

“All these I have kept, since my youth/ 
the man said. 

At that, Jesus said: “There is something 
more you should do: Give away all your 
wealth to charity — you'll have spiritual 
wealth and become my disciple." 

The man's face fell: he was very rich. 

“How difficult it is/ Jesus said, “for some- 
one who is rich to join my band of disciples; 
it is easier for a camel to pass through a 
needle’s eve/ 

“Look al us, we have left everything to 
become your disciples'" Peter exclaimed. 

“You have done the right thing/' Jesus 
replied. “I promise you that all who have 
left family livelihood and possessions to 
join my band of disciples will in this life 
get much, much more than what they 
have given up, and in the life after death, 
eternal life," 

Comments on the 
Hebrew Reconstruction 

Matthew 19:16 = Mark 10:17 = 
Luke 18:18 

...and he asked him . It is obvious that we 
have begun our reconstruction in the mid- 
dle of a sentence: the subject of this first 
sentence is missing. No doubt a story char- 
acter was mentioned in the preceding sen- 
tence or sentences; however, it appears that 
none of the synoptic Gospels have preserved 
the original story setting, each author com- 
posing his own setting to the story. It is there- 
fore impossible to reconstruct the intinduction 


to the Rich Young Ruler story. 

Teacher r The rich man addressed Jesus 
as “Teacher/’ This was the usual respectful 
form of address employed when app reach- 
ing a sage, 32 The Hebrew word for “teacher” 
in Jesus’ day was IT; (rav, master). In 
addressing a teacher, one said "IT i ra-HL 
my teacher), adding a suffixed “Ce” sound, 
the possessive pronoun “my/ This pronoun 
is un idiomatic in Greek and was probably 
dropped when the Hebrew text was trans- 
lated to Greek, 

In the time of Jesus, ra BU my teacher i 
was used in its literal sense to refer to one's 
teacher, or idiomatically in addressing a 
teacher. It did not become a title I e.g.. Rabbi 
Eleazar, Rabbi Meir) until the second cen- 
tury A ,D. 33 

Notice that the rich man did not address 
Jesus by name. A sage might address his 
disciples by name; 31 however, out of respect, 
the sage's disciples and the general public 
avoided addressing him by name. 311 This 
social convention is cen firmed in the 
synoptic Gospels: Jesus’ disciples never 
address him by name, and he is ordinarily 
addressed by outsiders. 36 

what good thing. Matthew's version, 
'Teacher, what good can 1 do..,/ because 
of its rabbinic sophistication, appears to 
better preserve the original than Luke’s, 
“Good teacher, what can 1 do.../ As a result 
of David FI usser's insistence that the 
Markan-Lukan “Good teacher” is impossi- 
ble in the context of first-century Jewish 
society, Robert Lindsey reexamined 
Matthew’s parallel. Translating the text to 
Hebrew; Lindsey discovered that the rich 
man’s question echoes the question implied 
in Micah 6:8„ “What good does the LORD 
require of you.” Matthew’s dyuObv c ti 
agathan, what good > reflects -t- ”□ ima toe, 
what good), a phrase found in Micah 6:8. 
Apparently, the rich man interpreted “good" 
as “good deed” or “mitzvah/ due to a 
popular misunderstanding of the rabbinic 
interpretation of “good” in the Micah 
passage. 

inherit eternal life. The word £)// 
iya RASH, inherit) is used not only in the 
sense of “be an heir,” hut. also "take posses- 
sion of, get, obtain”; therefore, it can he 
combined with "eternal life,” Hebrew syn- 
onyms for “inherit eternal life” are expres- 
sions such as “inherit the land/ "inherit 
the world to come” and “inherit the Garden 
of Eden”: 

Blessed arc the meek, for they will 

inherit the land. (Mt. 5:5 1 3 -" 
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Our father Abraham did not inherit this 
world and the world to come hut by 
faith: he put his trust in the LORO, aa it 
is said, “And he trusted in the LORD and 
it was counted to him us righteousness, 

( Mechilta, Bc-shallah 6; to Exodus 35:1 
led. Horovitz-Rabin, p, 114!) 

How do the disciples of Abraham our 
father [who are characterized by gen- 
erosity ' literally, a “good eye”), humility 
and meekness | differ from the disciples 
of Balaam [in terms of reward]? The dis- 
ciples of Balaam go down to Gehenna,,, 
but the disciples of Abraham our father 
inherit the Garden of Eden,.., (Mishnah, 
Avot 5:19 1 reading of Kaufman n and 
Cambridge man u scripts I; cf, Avot 1:5) 

In the morning prayer service, there is a 
petition that includes the expression, “inher- 
it happiness arid blessing.. .in the life of the 
world to come’": 

May it be your will, O LORD nur God and 
the God of our forefathers, that we may 
keep your laws in this world, and be 
counted worthy to live to see and inherit 
happiness and blessing in the time of 
the Messiah and in the life of the world 
to conie, ;3S 

The Greek expression £toA audios i zde 
monLo$+ life eternal) is the Septuagintal 
equivalent of "" [ha-YE f o L<AM, life 
eternal), 39 ) Bor the use of h>L.4;tf, see ‘this 
world,' below, under the heading “Matthew 
19:28-29 = Mark 10:29-30 * Luke 
18:29-30.” i 

Matthew 19:17 = Mark 10:18 = 
Luke 18:19 

Why do you say good? It follows that if 
the rich man did not address Jesus us good, 
then Jesus did not ask, “Why do you call me 
good?"' However, the Markup- Lukan version 
of Jesus" question is problematic also 
because in this period, apparently, neither 
the Greek verb Xiyoi (tegd, sayj nor its 
Hebrew equivalent. “E’-R i'o-MER, say i, had 
the meaning “calF in the sense of ‘to 
address.” 

Jesus may have used s o -MER in the sense 
of “interpret.” His question, “Why do you 
say ‘good’?” would then mean. “Why do you 
use "good' in this way?” i For a fuller expla- 
nation. see David Bivm, “A Hebraic Nuance 
of lego : Key to Understanding Luke 
18:18-19,” forthcoming in JERUSALEM 

Perspective.) 

It seems probable that Jesus' response 
was not a reaction to being addressed as 



“good,” but rather a 
reaction to the rich 
man’s use of “good” in 
the sense of “good 
deed” or “mitzvahT 
Jesus opposed attempts 
to obtain spiritual 
rewards by doing good 
deeds, and certainly he 
opposed this attempt 
to gain eternal life by 
performing one good 
deed. 

Nothing is good 
except one. The one 
good of which Jesus 
spoke is Torah. This 
seems clear from his 
continuation, “You 
know the command- 
ments” ) in Matthew, 

“If you want to enter 
life, keep the com- 
mandments”.), 10 and 
from the structural 
similarity of Jesus’ 
saying, “There is no 
good except one," 1 and 
a wel l -know saying of the sages, “There 
is no good except Torah.” 1 1 The rabbinic 
saying is an interpretation or midrash of 
Proverbs 4:2, a verse that associates good 
and Torah — “For I give you good teaching; 
do not forsake my Torah **- 

Jesus not only connected good and Torah, 
he also connected eternal life and Torah: 


Ah inkwell 1 pottery) 
used by the scribes 
who copied the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 
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when the rich man expressed a desire to 
obtain eternal life, Jesus directed him to 
the commandments. Jesus indicated that by 
observing rhe commandments of the Torah, 
the man could obtain eternal life. As David 


Flus.se] - has pointed ouL: 


The connection between the Torah and 
eternal life had long been taken for 
granted. It is expressed in the ancient 
benediction which is recited after read- 
ing from the Torah: “Thanks be to Him 
who gave us the Torah of truth, and so 
implanted eternal life within us”,... The 
phrase “Torah oflife” appears in Ben 
Sira 1 7:11, where we read: "He bestowed 
knowledge upon them, and allotted to 
them the Law [Torah] of life”..,. The 
Hebrew original of that sentence is not 
among those | i.e., the Hebrew fragments 
of Ben Sira I that have been discovered. 
However, we do have the Hebrew for 
another passage that uses the phrase: 
“He placed in hislMoses’J hand the 
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commandment, the Torah 
of' life and understanding.” 
i Ben Sira 45 :5) 43 
Some scholars have sup- 
posed that the Markan -Lukan 
version of Jesus* response is 
authentic because Jesus' 
words, "No one is good except 
one — God. 1 ' is a contradiction 
to early Christian belief, 44 
They believe that Matthew 
has rewritten. Mark’s version 
in order to eliminate this con- 
tradiction. Their reasoning is: 
Jesus here rejects the sugges- 
tion that he is deity* Because 
this does not fit the theology of 
the early Church, a later 
Christian editor would not 
have put the saying in Jesus’ 
mouth since it is unlikely that 
the Christian editor would 
have introduced a saying that 
questions Jesus' deity. Therefore, the 
Markan- Lukan version must be authentic. 

Rather than Matthew’s having deleted 
“God J it is more likely that a later Greek 
editor added o (fed*- {ho iheos, the God ) to 
the sentence, The Greek editor was appar- 
ently misled by a mistranslation of the 
Hebrew word lor "one.” iSee^Gor/” in 
“Comments on the Greek Reconstruct ion" 
under the heading “Matthew 19:17 = Mark 
10:18= Luke 18:19") 


Matthew 19:18 = Mark 10:19 = 
Luke 18:20 

Do not commit adultery. Do not murder. 

In Luke, the seventh commandment, "Do 
not commit adultery," precedes the sixth, 
"Do not murder.” We have preferred the 
Lukan order of the commandments to the 
M atth ean-Ma rka n order. 

There apparently were two traditions regain- 
ing the order of the Ten Commandments which 
circulated in the time of Jesus: one like 
til at preserved in the Mysore tic text, and 
one like that preserved in the Septuagint.. 45 

The Matthoan-Markan order (Do not 
murder: Do not commit adultery) is sup- 
ported by the Masoretic text, an unpub- 
lished manuscript of Deuteronomy from 
Quinran, Josephus (Antiquities 3:91-92), 
the Samaritan version of the Pentateuch, 
rabbinic literature, Matthew 5:21-30, and 
Matthe w 15 : 19 = Mar k 7 :21-22. 

The Lukan order (Do not commit adultery; 
Do nut murder ! is supported by the Septua- 


gint i its order in Ex. 20 is, "Do not commit 
adultery: Do not. steak Do not murder"), 
Philo i On the Decalogue 12:51). Horn. 13:9 
<cf. James 2:11 j, the Nash Papyrus, the Epis- 
tle of Barnabas 20:1. and Pseudo-Philo’s 
Biblical Antiquities 11:1 0— 1 1 t' Do not steal" 
is omitted) and 44:8-7 (in reverse order). 
There is no reason to reject the Lukan 
order of the Ton Commandments: this order 
is well attested, Luke's version is preferable 
also because it appears that Matthew and 
Mark have corrected their order on the 
basis of the Masoretic text.. 


Matthew 19:20 - Mark 10:20 - 
Luke 18:21 

All of these 1 have done. In our recon- 
struction we have used the Hebrew verb 
~'J m J da-SAU, to do), yet all the synoptic 
Gospels have forms of the Greek verb 
^ukdatJio '.phy lasso, to guard; keept normal- 
ly the translation equivalent of ncc {sha-MAR, 
to guard; keep). In biblical Hebrew, “to 
guard” was ihe verb that usually accompa- 
nied "commandments”: however, it was 
replaced in post-biblical Hebrew- by "to 
do." 46 Though rare, the usage "do command- 
ments” is already found in the Hebrew Bible: 
'a-SAH is used twenty -eight times with mitz- 
vah or one of its synonyms. Two of these 
twenty-eight, occurrences of 'a-SAtf were 
even translated in the Septuagint byp/iy- 
lasso, 4 * the Greek verb that appears here. 

youth. Franz Delitzsch, in his 1877 He- 
brew translation of the New Testament, 
rendered vfd-rqs 1 ineotes, youth las stage of 
life]) by the Hebrew word ine^u-fUM, 
youth; the time of life before betrothal). In 
their 1976 Hebrew version, the United 
Bible Societies followed suit- However, on 
the basis of rabbinic usage, we have recon- 
structed with r’”7' tyal-DUT, youth, adoles- 
cence t 4H In the Septuagint* n votes is thirty- 
seven times the translation of ne -u -RIM t 
and only twice the translation of val DUT\ 
consequently, ne-Hi-RlM seems the more 
likely equivalent of neat vs. However, neoilcH 
is also the translation equivalent of yal-BUT: 
yahDUT appears only three times in the 
Hebrew Scriptures (Ps. 110:3; Eccl. 11:9. 10), 
but is translated twice in the Septuagint by 
neoies (Eccl. 11:9, 10). 

Matthew 19:21 = Mark 10:21 ~ 
Luke 18:22 

ana thing more you fire lacking. Jesus 
challenged the rich mans sincerity, but did 
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not dispute His claim that he had kept the 
commandments. Apparently, Jesus, like 
other Jews of Ihs s.ime, considered it possi- 
ble to keep all the commandments. The 
commandments became part of the routine 
of everyday life, and observant Jews then 
and now could sincerely say, “I have kept 
all the commandments since 1 became an 
adult religiously lat age thirteen plus one 
day]. From that time, there has never been 
a day that 1 have failed to put on tefillin. I 
have never profaned the Sabbath or eaten 
unclean food.' 1 

The parents of John the Baptist were 
"righteous befoio God, walking in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord 
blameless”' t Lk. I ;6). Paul claimed that “"in 
regard to righteousness under the Torah," 
he was "blameless" (Phil, 3:6). In rabbinic 
sources, there are many examples of per- 
sons making the same claim. Abraham, 

M ose s and Aa to n were believed to h a ve 
kept all the commandments. 

Jesus told the rich man he lacked one 
thing. Note the similar statement that 
Jesus made to Martha (Lk. 10:42): trN? 

^ otu' xpeia i he nos estin ckreia, one thing is 
needed). If we accept Robert Lindsey's sup- 
position that Mt. 6:25-34 (= Lk, 12:22-31 ) 
was originally the continuation of the Mary 
and Martha story, that one thing is to “put 
the Kingdom of Heaven above all else” 
the very thing Jesus challenged the rich 
man to do. 

The Greek word kr ihen, one thinglin 
Jesus' statement to the rich man could be 
the translation of "R {'a- it AT, feminine 
form of “one"’ ) or "it FeJjttXJ. masculine 
form of “one"). Loth Hebrew words are 
sometimes used in the neuter sense, that 

is, in the sense of “one thing," since Hebrew 
has no distinct form for the neuter gender. 
We have used the feminine form, >a-HA r I\ 

in our Hebrew reconstruction. Compare 
tlirr rs” T/fC VatfAT sha'ALti me ’ET 
YHVH, One thing I ask of the LORD) in 
Psalm 27:4, 

Sell everything you have and distribute it 
to the poor , Jesus 1 demand was probably not 
unique: there were streams within Jewish 
society that viewed poverty as an ideal. The 
Hasidim, for instance* believed that as long 
as one holds on to any wealth, one is apt to 
violate the higher meaning of the com- 
mandments; the only way to avoid such sin 
is to get rid of ones wealth 50 Many people 
gave all of their wealth, or a large part of 

it, to the needy. 53 This practice apparently 
became so common that the sages ruled that 


one should give away no more than twenty 
percent of one’s wealth. Their objective 
wan to prevent the donor from becoming 
destitute and constituting a burden to the 
community. 

There is an example in rabbinic litera- 
ture of someone who gave all his wealth to 
the poor: Yeshevav, a sage and scribe who 
lived a the end of the first cen- 


tury A. DA 2 Fob ban Gamaliel 
of Yavneh^ 3 rebuked Yeshevav 
for bis action: “Don't you know 
that the sages have ruled, 
'[One should distribute no more 
than I a fifth of one's w r ea!th as 
alms'?" 5,1 The text reads, liter- 
ally, “A fifth of one’s wealth for 
the mitzvah r :m In Jewish Pales- 
tinian Aramaic and Mishnaic 
Hebrew, the word mitzvah 
(commandment) often is use in 


Jesus challenged 
the rich man’s 
sincerity, but did 
not dispute his 
claim that he 
had kept the 
commandments. 


the seose of “alms, charity”; 58 

and thus, in this context, “for the mitzvah 1 ' 

means “as alms/ 

you will have treasure in heaven . Jesus 
promised the rich man “treasure in heaven" 
for giving his wealth to the poor. Elsewhere 
Jesus taught, “Do not lay up for yourselves 
treasures on earth.,, but lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven,.,/ (Mt. 6:19- 
20). ^ Although there is no mention of the 
poor in this second passage, it too is proba- 
bly a teaching about giving alms to the 
poor/' 

The following three examples from ancient 
Jewish literature illustrate the connection 
between giving to the poor and “storing 
treasure in heaven' 1 ; 


Monobazus the king gave away all Ids 
wealth to the poor. His officials com- 
plained to him: “Your forefathers added 
to l heir wealth and to what their 
forefathers had accumulated, but you 
have squandered your wealth and the 
wealth of your Forefathers/ He replied: 
“Certainly! My forefathers stored up on 
earth, bull have stored up in heaven.., 
my forefathers stored up treasures that 
do not produce fruit, but I have stored 
up treasures that produce fruit.,. my 
forefathers accumulated mammon, but i 
have accumulated sou is... my forefathers 
gathered in this world, but I have gath- 
ered for the World to Come.../ 

| Jerusalem Talmud, Peah lfibpf' 


Monohazus became king of Adiabene. a 
small kingdom in northern Mesopotamia, in 
55 A.D. A convert to Judaism, Monobazus is 
mentioned elsewhere in rabbinic literature 
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I'cf. Mishnah* Yoma 3:10), and described in 
great detail by Josephus l Antiquities 20:17- 
53, 75-96). 

Tbbit, probably written in the second 
century B,C.„ is one of the books of the 
Apocrypha. It records Tobit’s exhortation to 
his son to 3 k j responsive to the poor: 

Give alms from your possessions to all 
who live uprightly and do not let your 
eye beginidge Lhe gill when you make it. 

Do not turn your face away from any 
poor man, and the face of God will not be 
turned away from you. IF you have many 
possessions, make your gift from them in 
proportion: if few, do not be afraid to 
give according to the little you have. You 
will be lay i i tg u p a good l reas u re for 
yourself against the day of necessity: for 
charity delivers from death IPrOv. 10:21 
and keeps you from entering the dark- 
ness, (To bit 4:7-10.) 


Ben Sira, another book of the Apocrypha, 
offers this advice: 


Columns /X-A7 of 
the Qiimrim Pe&her 
or Com men in ry to 
Habakkuk Si- roll 
fj Qplfdtrf written 
tit the end of the 
fir At century B.C. 

(Courtesy js/ rfij' Sftritir *,‘f 
{hr [irut!/,, fxraiJ Muxi'/irti 


Be patient with a man in humble cir- 
cumstances, and do not make him wait 
for your alms. Help a poor man for the 
commandment's sake, and because of his 
need do not, send him away empty. Lose 
your silver Tor the sake of a brother or a 
friend, and da not let it rust under a 
stone and be lost. Lay up your treasure 
according to the commandments of the 
Most High, and iL will profit you more 
than gold. Store up almsgiving in your 
treasury, and it will rescue you from all 
affliction; more than a mighty shield and 
more than a heavy spear, it will fight on 


your behalf against your enemy. ( Ben 
Sira 29:8 -13) 

Paul’s charge m Timothy also contains a 
striking parallel to Jesus" teaching about 
wealth. Paul wrote or those who are rich in 
“this world,” of laying up treasure “as a 
good foundation for the future/ and of tak- 
ing hold of “true life.” 

People who want to be rich fait into 
temptation, into a trap, into many fool- 
ish and injurious desires that plunge 
men inLo ruin and destruction. For the 
love of money is a root of all kinds of 
evil; through this craving some people 
have wandered from the faith and 
pierced them selves with many griefs. 

But you, man of God, flee these things.... 
Command those who are rich in this 
world not to be haughty nor to puL their 
hope in wealth, which is so uncertain, 
hut to put their hope in God, who richly 
offers us everything for our enjoyment. 
Command them to do good, Lo be rich in 
good deeds, and to be generous and will- 
ing to share. In this way they will lay up 
treasure for them selves as a good foun- 
dation for the future, so that they may 
take hold of true life, i I Tim. 6: 9-1 la, 
17-19)™ 

follow me. It is very important to under- 
stand that “follow'* in this context means, 
literally, “to walk after/ Jesus, like contem- 
porary sages, w r as on the move. Lacking 
modern methods of mass communication, 
sages had to cany their teachings to the 
people. Jesus spent much of his time itiner- 
ating throughout the country, and those 
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who wanted to learn from him were Forced 
to Follow him from place to placed Jesus 
led the way along the dusty roads of the 
land, and his disciples followed behind, lit- 
erally being covered with the dust, of his 
feet. As Shmuel Safrai has pointed out. the 
correct understanding of Yose ben Yoezer’s 
saying, “Cover yourself with the dust of 
their ( th e sages’ I Feet” ( M i sh r a h . Avot 1:4 j . 
is, “Attach yourself to a sage,* 61 

Today, we often read another meaning 
into Jesus' words to the rich man. We 
assume that “follow Jesus" means “become 
a believer in Jesus.” Thus, we miss the 
point of the invitation extended to this rich 
man: il w‘as a call to join Jesus' traveling 
school of disciples. Accepting this call, of 
necessity, meant leaving family and proper- 
ty behind. 

Matthew 19:23 ^ Mark 10:23 - 
Luke 16:24 

the Kingdom of H cavern It scorns appar- 
ent from this Gospel story that Jesus equat- 
ed fol to w i n g h i m wi th joi ni o g L h e K i ngd 0111 
of Heaven: Jesus invited the rich man to 
follow him. and when this prospective disci- 
ple declined, Jesus said, "How hard it is for 
those who have wealth to come into the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” Similarly, when Peter 
declared that he and the others had left 
everything to follow Jesus, Jesus spoke of 
leaving home Tor the sake of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, that is, leaving home in order to 
join the Kingdom of Heaven. The Rich 
Young Ruler story provides the clearest 
examples in the synoptic Gospels of Jesus’ 
use of the term “Kingdom of Heaven” in the 
sense of his hand of itinerating disciples, 6 - a 
usage that is apparently without precedent 
in contemporary Jewish literature. 

The expression “Kingdom of Heaven' is 
not found in the Hebrew Scriptures; the 
term was developed by the sages from 
Scriptures that refer to God as king or to 
God reigning, for example, “The Lord 
reigns for ever and ever" t Ex. 15:18). The 
sages employed “Kingdom of Heaven” to 
refer to God’s rule as expressed in the lives 
of people who do his will by keeping his 
commandments. The sages also employed 
"Kingdom of Heaven” to refer to God s rule 
as expressed in his authority over the 
natural world and over the kingdom of 
Satan — when a miracle demonstrated 
Gods power, one spoke of seeing God’s 
Kingdom, or of the arrival of God's 
Kingdom* 64 


Jesus used “Kingdom of Heaven" in one 
additional way: to refer to his band of 
attending disciples. He said, for instance, 
that whoever "did” and taught the “light” 
commandments of Torah would he called 
"heavy" in the Kingdom of Heaven (Mt. 
5:18—19), that is, those disciples who kept 
the less significant mitzvoth and who 
taught them to others would be considered 
the most significant members of his band of 
disciples. He said. “The smallest in the 
Kingdom of Heaven is greater than John” 
(Mt, 11:11; Lk. 7:283, that, is, "My lowest 
ranking disciple is greater than John the 
Baptist." He said. “No one who puts his 
hand to the plow and looks 
back is fit for I he Kingdom 
of God” 1 Lk. 9:62}, that is, 

"No one who begins to w alk 
with me but still thinks 
about the people arid things 
he has left behind is fit to 
he a member of my group 
of apprentice disciples.” 

It was so thrilling to be 
a member of that inner 
circle that one of Jesus' 
disciples, unable to con- 
tain himself shouted out, 

“Blessed is the person who 
eats bread in the Kingdom 
of God” (Lk, 14: 15 k that 
is, “How wonderful it is to be part of this fel- 
lowship of disoiplesl ” 

The extreme demands Jesus made of 


The Rich Young Ruler 
story provides the 
clearest examples in 
the synoptic Gospels 
of Jesus' use of the 
term “Kingdom of 
Heaven” in the sense 
of his band of 
itinerating disciples. 


prospective disciples, must be seen in the 
light of first-century Jew ish society. In that 
society, the disciple was his teacher’s full- 
time apprentice or attendant, and the 
disciple's total allegiance to his teacher was 
expected. For example, if a disciple's 
teacher and father were both taken captive, 
the disciple was obligated to ransom his 
teacher first, and only afterwards, his 
father 65 Therefore, Jesus' command to a 
would-be disciple to come with him and 
leave the burial of his father to others 
< Lk. 9:59-60; Mt. 8:22), or Jesus’ statement 
to a prospective disciple forbidding him to 
say good-bye to his family ( Lk. 9:62 1 . w r ould 
not have been considered unusual by Jesus' 
contemporaries. 

Claude Montefiore saw F in the Rich Young 
Ruler story a series of increasingly severe 
demands. 66 First, Jesus indicates that e 
person can gain eternal life by keeping the 
commandments; it is only -Jesus’ disciples 
who are required to leave family and pos- 
sessions. Next, Jesus says that it is difficult 
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for the rich to enter the Kingdom of God. 
i Here. Mont chore assumes that “Kingdom 
of God* is a synonym for “eternal life. 1 ') 
Finally, when asked who can be saved, 

■Jesus replies, “The impossible for men is 
the possible for God.” (At this point, accord- 
ing to Montefiore, there is a switch from the 
rich to all men: Jesus makes leaving family 
and possessions a universal requirement for 
all who want to enter the Kingdom.) 

Montefiore quotes Julius Wellhausen, who 
put it this way: 

In spite of the words “one thing thou 
tackest/ Jesus regards the fulfilment of 
the commandments as adequate for the 
acquisition of eternal lifeicp, Luke 
16:25)11. Only for his disciples and fo! low- 
ers does he demand something more* or 
rather something totally different: a 
complete severance from the world. But 
finally he declares that this complete 
discipleslbp, with its abandonment of all 
earthly ties and goods, is the general 
and indispensable condition for everyone 
who would enter into the Kingdom of 
God. Thai is a tremendous increase of 
demand. The distance fiom the one 
stage to the other is so great that, it only 
becomes intelligible on lino supposition 
that a historic development lies between 
the two. 87 

Because Well hausen and Montefiore mis- 
takenly equated “eternal life” with “King- 
dom of God.” they concluded that the Rich 
Young Ruler story had gone through several 
stages of development in its transmission, 
it is true that Jesus promised eternal life to 
those who joined the Kingdom of Heaven, 
as well as greater blessing in this life (Lk. 
18:30); however, he did not demand that the 
rich man give up his possessions to gain 
eternal life — when the rich man inquired 
about obtaining eternal life, Jesus simply 
pointed him to the commandments. It. was 
only when Jesus invited the man to become 
a disciple that he asked him to sacrifice his 
w f ealth. 

Matthew 19:24 - Mark 10:25 = 
Luke 18:25 

easier far. We have used “4 \NOafi, pleas- 
ing, kind, easy i to reconstruct ciiKonuTe po? 
ieukopdten w) T the comparative of the Greek 
adjective eVKOTro?- ieuhopos, easy). Today, the 
word ‘rp i fan l } supplies the meaning “easy”; 
however, this is modern Hebrew usage 
only. 60 In biblical Hebrew, “easy” was 
expressed by rip: i na-KEL; cf. II Ki. 20:10, 


Frov. 14:6);^ in the time of Jesus, one used 
the word .\0'nh (e.g., Mishnah, Avot 5:114,'° 
Unlike Greek adjectives, Hebrew adjec- 
tives do not have degrees of comparison. 

The Hebrew equivalent ofefocomiTcpos' 
(eukopoteros, easier) can mean "easy/ “easi- 
er/ or “easiest,” depending on the context. 

Il is unnecessary to add TV iyo-TER, more) 
to an adjective to form its comparative, as 
in colloquial modern Hebrew. 

a camel. Jesus used the camel in his cari- 
cature because it was the largest animal in 
the land of Israel. In rabbinic literature 
there are two instances of the hyperbole of 
a large animal entering, or trying to enter, 
the eye of a needle. Both instances are 
found in the Babylonian Talmud in Aramaic 
contexts (Berachot 65^, Bava Metsi’a 38 b J* 
and in both cases the animal is an elephant 
rather than a camel. Shmuel Safrai believes 
that in Babylonia the elephant replaced the 
camel in this hyperbole. Elephants were the 
largest animals found in Babylonia, having 
been imported from India; however, there 
were no elephants in the land of Israel. 

The only elephants to reach the land of 
Israel during the Second Commonwealth 
were those that, took part in the military 
campaigns of foreign rulers/ 1 

Indefinite Greek nouns are often the 
tra nsl ati on equ i va Ion ts 0 f d oh n i to II ebre w 
nouns that are indefinite in sense. The 
indefinite Greek nouns Tmiyoic f pt&chois, 
poor l persons I ), Kdpqkov (k a melon . camel > 
and TrkoOutoe iplousion, rich person), which 
appear in the Rich Young Ruler story, are 
probably the translations of the definite 
Hebrew nouns \ha^ani’YIM^ the 

poor), rirarr Iha ga MAL, the camel i and 
"fdi'n <he z a $HIR T the rich person), respec- 
tively. These definite Hebrew nouns are 
indefinite in meaning; the article -V \ha- f 
the i is employed to indicate a group or 
class. This idiomatic Hebrew usage is know 
as the generic, 

enter the eye of a needle. A rabbinic 
midrash on Song of Songs 5:2 helps us to 
better understand the saying of Jesus. 

Rabbi Yose said: “The Holy One, blessed 
be he, said: ’Open for me a door as big as 
the eye of a needle and I will open for 
you a door through which tents and 
camels 7 - 3 can enter. "" ■ Pesikta Rabbali 15 
led, Friedmann, p, 70®]) 

Th is mid rash conveys a message about 
repentance: if a person will only “open a 
door/ will only make a beginning, turn and 
start back to God, God in his mercy will 
accept him and help him go the rest of the 
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way. By referring to the eye of a needle. 
■Jesus may have hinted at a rabbinic tradi- 
tion similar to the above. Therefore. Jesus’ 
saying, white pointing out the difficulty the 
rich have in joining the Kingdom of Heav- 
en, may also subtly allude to God's willing- 
ness to accept a rich man’s repentance. 

Since ancient times, many people have 
been unable to bear Jesus’ hyperbolic state- 
ment. They have supposed that Jesus could 
not have meant the eye of a needle used for 
sewing. Even copyists of the New Testa- 
ment sometimes found this statement diffi- 
cult. At least one copyist assumed that 
KdpriXov (kamehn, camel.) is a mistake for 
KopiXoi- '.kamifon. rope; ship's hawser) and 
corrected the Lext accordingly, 7 ^ 

There have been other attempts to soften 
Jesus’ saying. For instance, it has been sug- 
gested that the eye of a needle refers to a 
small opening in a city gate that provided 
entrance for people but not for animals of 
burden. However, absolutely no proof exists 
for this assertion. 75 Those who make such 
suggestions ignore the possibility that 
Jesus may have used hyperbole to drive 
home an important teaching. They reduce 
the exaggeration, hut, they do not solve the 
problem — a hawser will not go through the 
eye of a needle either, 

Matthew 19:27 - Mark 10:28 = 
Luke 18:28 

Peter. Jesus' most prominent disciple had 
three names: [shim^ON. Shim on), a 

Hebrew name; MS'' FA\ stone, rock), an 
Aramaic name; 7 * 5 and llerpo^ {Petros, stone, 
rock; Peter i, a Greek name, or what appears 
to he a Greek name, 

Matthew. Mark and Luke ail testify that, 
the Greek translation of the Hebrew Life of 
Jesus had the reading Petros at this point; 
but . assuming a Semitic undertext, which 
of Peter's two Semitic names does Petros 
represent: shmi^ON or ke-FA J ? 

It is unlikely that Petros represents the 
Aramaic ke-FA-: although KiyfiA' ‘.Kephas. 
Cephas), the Greek transliteration of 
Peter’s Aramaic name, occurs nine times 
in the Now Testament, it never occurs in 
the synoptic Gospels, 77 Peter is known in 
the synoptic Gospels only by his Hebrew 
name — translated Lipur \Simwi T Simon); 
infrequently transliterated Kept civ 
iSyme&n, Simeon t — and by the name 
Petros. Consequently, one would naturally 
assume that the reading of the Hebrew 
biography was shim-' ON, Fetor’s Hebrew 


name. However, Simon , the usual Greek 
translation of the Hebrew name shim^ON, 
occurs frequently in. the synoptic Gospels 
and there was no reason for the Greek 
translator to avoid it here. 

We are left to conclude that the Greek 
translator saw skim^ON in the Hebrew text 
before him, but for some reason translated 
with Petros rather than Simon. The difficul- 
ty is that the name Petros did not yet exist 
in the Greek language. 7S Why would a 
Greek translator, if translating rather than 
transliterating the name shim 'ON r employ 
a name that was unknown to his Greek 
readers? The only logical explanation is 
that the translator saw Z'~ZZi. [pet BOS, 
Petros.) in the Hebrew biography. 

Although Petros was not a Greek name 
m Peter’s day, it may have already become 
a Hebrew name. 71 * Hebrew- 
speaki ng residents of the land 
of Israel, who used Greek as 
their second or third language, 
had apparently borrowed the 
Greek word petrus and turned 
it into a Hebrew nickname, R0 

In the Second Temple peri- 
od, the most common Hebrew 
name for Jewish males was 
]ii JGtf ishim^ON)* 1 it w r as so 
common that, in order to dis- 
tinguish one shim -‘ON from 
another, a second name, often 
a nickname such as Petros, was 
a practical necessity. For that 
reason. Peter had two Hebrew 
names, a given name and a 
nickname. When addressing 
Peter, one normally used Peter’s given name, 
shim * ON, when referring to him, one used 
both names, s him-'ON and pet-ROSP 2 - 

We find evidence of the use of this double 
name “Simon Peter” in the synoptic Gospels 
te.g., Lk. 5:8, ML 16:16), Outside the New 
Testament, double Hebrew names can be 
documented from contemporary inscrip- 
tions. Compare, for instance, the ossuary- 
inscription ;'w’ ]“irr iye hu DAN ya-SQN, 
Judan [a form of Judah I Jason i. dating 
from the first century B.C .-first century 
A.D., discovered in a Jewish burial cave on 
Mt. Scopus in Jerusalem. M The second 
word of the deceaseds name, ya SON, is a 
transliteration of the purely Greek name 
Tier: ju {Jason r Jason).* 4 Apparently, the 
Hebrew loanword ya-SON was Jud art’s nick- 
name. One can imagine that if archaeolo- 
gists discovered Peter’s ossuary, they might 
find the inscription Z'~2^. ishim-'ON 


Jesus’ saying, 
while pointing out 
the difficulty the 
rich have in joining 
the Kingdom of 
Heaven, may also 
subtly allude to 
God’s willingness 
to accept a rich 
man’s repentance. 
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pet ROS ) scratched on its side. 

we have left everything* Our reconstruc- 
tion is rss 'Z2.PJ ’r:s {'a-NAHnu 
l a ZAV mi z 'ot ha KOL , we have left every- 
thing}, however it is possible that the 
Hebrew biography read ns 'iZqJ ““'x 
Pa-NAll-rw ‘aZAVmu *et he-TE-nu, we have 
left our bouse), (See “ our own things” in 
“Comments on the Greek Reconstruction” 
under the heading “'Matthew 19:27 = Mark 
10:28 = Luke 18:2 8”) 

followed you. See "follow mef above, under 
the heading "Matthew 19:21 = Mark 10:21 
=• Luke 18:22.” 


The rich man was 
shocked. He had 
not imagined that 
the sage would 
ask him to give up 
his entire fortune. 


Matthew 19:28-29 = Mark 
10:29-30 = Luke 18:29-30 

Amen l / tell you, In Hebrew. “amen" is 
a response. Nevertheless, English transla- 
tions of the Gospels understand the Greek 
word dprii 1 {amin }, a transliteration of the 
Hebrew ^a-MEN ), as an adverb (. truly, 
verily i. If this understanding is correct, 
Jesus woo Id seem to have been the only 
person to have used “amen* in this way. 
Assuming this to be the case, many schol- 
ars have supposed that “Amen I toll von..," 
is an example of Jesus' uniqueness, while 
other scholars have suggested that it was 
simply a convenient heading for invented 
sayings attributed to Jesus, 

While translating the Gospel, of Mark to 
modern Hebrew. Robert Lindsey examined 
the occurrences of “amen” in the Gospels 

and detected a pattern. Almost 
every “amen” spoken by Jesus 
is preceded by a statement or 
event that had a tt ratted his 
notice, and is followed by a 
teaching in which he empha- 
sized the significance of the 
statement or event. This 
prompted Lindsey to conclude 
that Jesus’ "amen" is not con- 
nected to’T tell you...*: but, 
as in normal Hebraic usage, 
stands alone as an affirma- 
tive response to what precedes it.*'' 1 Here 
too, “amen* fits Hebraic usage if it is consid- 
ered Jesus' response to Peters statement. 
Jesus affirmed Peter’s declaration by saying 
“Amen!* and went on to make a further point 
prefaced with “I tell you/ 

According to Lindsey, “I Led you’ was 
typically Jesus’ opening to a teaching dis- 
course. Here, however, the expression 
appears in the story’s last sentence: there- 
fore. Lindsey assumes that originally this 


story was much longer. He has suggested 
that the Rich Young Ruler episode and two 
other passages (Mt, 13:44—46, Lk. 14:26-33.1 
once formed an extended story.* 6 

house. One of the most nuance d words in 
the Hebrew language is r."3. U3A-yit, house ). 
Clearly, Jesus did not refer to a building 
when he mentioned "house.” Rather, he prob- 
ably used “house” in the sense of “Family.”* 7 
Jesus may have intended to hint at. other 
senses of the word BAyd. “House” can also 
mean “wife” in Hebrew, During the Second 
Temple period, a priest was prepared as an 
understudy for the High Priest beginning 
seven days before the Day of Atonement. If 
the High Priest was disqualified by becom- 
ing unclean, the understudy replaced him. 
According to one tradition \ Mishnah, Yoma 
1:1?, a second wife was prepared for the High 
Priest in case his wife should die before the 
Day of Atonement. This custom was based 
on Lev. 16:6, “He shall moke atonement for 
himself and for his house,'’ where “his 
house” was interpreted to mean, “his wife." 
At least one sage, a disciple of Akiva, always 
referred to his wife as “house”: 

Rabbi Yose said, “T have never called 
my wife "my wife *ish-TI]\ r . rather, 

I have always called my wife ‘my house 
r“. be -Til'” i Babylonian Talmud, 

Shabbat ll^b 

Another Hebraic nuance of “house,” 
extremely significant in this context, is 
“wealth,” 

And the man of God said to the king, “If 
you give me half your house, I will noL go 
in with you.” 1 1 Kings 13:8 I /?S r Vl; "Even 
if you were to give me half your posses- 
sions.,, f l:\7VTi 

for the sake of. We have used the Hebrew 
expression Ztib 1 leSHEM) to reconstruct the 
Greek preposition re re ice c (heineken, on 
account of because of). Literally. le-SMEM 
means, “for [the] name |of|, h that is, “for the 
sake of.” Here, the phrase C'ttJ nsbp 
[le-SHEM mal-KUT sha-MAwim, for the sake 
of the kingdom of heaven) probably means. 
“in order to join the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
that is. "in order to join me and my company 
of itinerating disciples.” 

much more. It b perhaps impossible to 
know what expression lies behind the word 
noXXn ttAcj cl ova ( pal hip! a s ion a , many t i me s 
as much, many times morel This Greek 
word never appears in Lhe Septuagint; 
therefore, there are no Septuagintal trans- 
lation equivalents for it. It occurs outside 
the New 1 Testament in Josephus (War 
1:514) and i n the Testaments of the Twelve 
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Patriarchs f Testament of Zebulun 6:6X We 
h 21 vt x reconstructed pollupfasiona according 
to Robert Lindsey’s suggestion: 'TT 7577 
tharBEH yoTTuR, much more), 

this world r The Greek phrase i v tuj kcelplu 
roi'TLu ten to hair a touk\ in this time) seems 
to he a free translation of:’" iba-^o-LAM 
ha-ZEH t in this world) since here it is con- 
trasted with € v Tej aLwi'i - u> epxofiewu ien to 
aiorii to erchomeno, in the coming age, appar- 
ently the translation of ^7 
ha &A\ in the coining world I s8 The expres- 
sions - " CTi?” ika^O'lAM ha-ZEH, this world, 
i.c., this existence) and (htt^o-LAM 

ha -BA*, the coming world, i.e., the future 
existence) are frequent in rabbinic litera- 
ture. fi& When ha o LAM hu-BA- appears with 
its opposite in rabbinic sources, that oppo- 
site is always ha^LAM ha-ZEH ^ 

Joseph Fitzmyer has noted, “Neither 
Philo nor Josephus makes use of this dis- 
tinction of aeons, nor is it found in Qumran 
literature; but it occurs later in rabbinic lit- 
erature, 5 " 91 Although rabbinic literature 
only began to be written down in the third 
century A.D., ii often reflects the linguistic, 
cultural and social milieu of first-century 
Israel, 92 Here, two New Testament docu- 
ments, Mark and Luke, confirm that the 
contrasting expressions we find in late rab- 
binic sources, ‘’this world” and '‘the coming 
world, ' already existed in the first century. 
This example also reminds us that, much 
of the time, the synoptic Gospels align 
themselves with rabbinic literature rather 
than with other Jewish literary genres. 

Jesus concludes his saving with a beautiful 
play on the word Crib ( f o-LAA/, world) in back- 
to-back expressions: tC“ Z^'Z-z. "m 
ive-ha-YE * o-LAM ba ‘■o -LAM ha-BA 3 , and life 
of world in the world the comingj, The word 
'o-LAM refers to duration of time and not to 
the physical world, the Greek (coapo? (Cosmos, 
the world, the universe). In the expressions 
‘‘this world” and “the coming world * f o-LAM 
can her translated idiomatically as “life, exis- 
tence.” and in the expression “life of world,” 
it can be translated as “eternal 

Exposition 

The questioner was very rich, as Luke 
18:23 tells us, and very observant. As an 
observant Jew of the first century, he 
undoubtedly already gave heavily to the 
poor. However, he wished to do something 
out of the ordinary, a deed that would 
ass vi re him eternal life. 

It is likely Lhat Jesus’ teaching had 
stirred the man. His question implies an 


inner unrest. Although he kept the com- 
mandments, and therefore Written and 
Oral Torah promised him eternal life, he 
desired to he sure that he would obtain it. 

Being rich, the man probably imagined 
that Jesus would command him to give a 
significantly large donation to the poor. 
Instead, Jesus admonished him, indicating 
that he should have a more balanced 
approach to Torah. Only then did Jesus 
answer the man’s question; Jesus suggested 
that by observing the commandments the 
man could gam eternal life. 

The man persisted in his almost flippant 
attitude toward Torah. He insisted impa- 
tiently: “You still have not given me an 
answer, J already keep these 
commandments.” It was at 
this point that Jesus pre- 
sented the rich man with a 
test that would reveal to the 
man and to everyone else how 
sincere he was in his desire 
Tor eternal life 

The rich man was shocked. 

He had not imagined that the 
sage would ask him to give up his entire 
fortune. His face fell, and he asked no fur- 
ther questions. 

Jesus used this situation, the rich man’s 
negative response, to teach his disciples 
some important spiritual truths, such as 
the extreme difficulty the rich had in 
becoming members of his band of disciples. 

Peter, like King David, was a man “after 
God’s own heart. L ' Peter was impetuous, 91 
but he always tried hard to please Jesus, 
and he was Jesus’ most trusted disciple. 
Now, witnessing this dramatic exchange 
between Jesus and the rich man, Peter 
wanted to say or do something that would 
match the occasion. 

Peter could not claim that he and the 
other disciples had divested themselves of 
all their possessions, 95 but they had joined 
Jesus' kingdom of disciples. Bo he stated 
that they had “left” everything, that is, they 
had temporarily given up family and pos- 
sessions to follow Jesus. 

Jesus did not put Peter down by remind- 
ing him that he had not made the sacrifice 
demanded of the rich man — ■ “Look here, 
you haven’t given away everything," Rath- 
er, he tenderly affirmed Peter’s declaration: 
“Yes, that is wonderful You, my dear disci- 
ples, made the sacrifices 1 demanded of you, 
and l know Lhat you are still ready to make 
any sacrifice 1 ask of you. including the giv- 
ing away of all your wealth. Therefore, l 


Peter, like King 
David, was a 
man “after God’s 
own heart.” 
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want you to know that anyone who leaves his 
Family and livelihood for me, will, in the bore 
and now, receive a blessing that will more 
than compensate for what he lias given up; 
and, of course, he will also receive eternal 
life,” JP 
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pp, 196—205: idem. The Jewish Background to 
the Lords Prayer ( Dayton. OH: Center for Judaie- 
Christian Studies, 1984 ), pp. 10—17. 

63. Jesus also used the term in this sense: be 
taught his disciples to pray, "Your Kingdom 
come” i Mt. 6:10 1, a petition that God’s rule will 
encompass more and more people. The rule or 
kingdom of God also has Us future completion 

i e,g„ Mt. 8:11-12 = Lk. 18:27-29), what Robert 
Lindsey calls "the final stage of" the Kingdom” 
(private communication ' and Shniuel Safrai 
refers to as "a final redemption or completion of 
the Kingdom” 'sidebar within Lindsey, “The 
Kingdom of God: God's Power Among Believers,' 7 
p. 8 1 , Compare Acts 14:22, “We must go through 
many hardships to enter the Kingdom of God.” 

64. For example. Tour sons saw your King- 
dom as you split the sea before Moses” 'The 
Jewish Prayer Book. Seligman Isaac Baer edi- 
tion, A cod at Yt&raet, p. 185: or, Joseph H. Hertz 
edition. The Authorised Daily Prayer Book. p. 
370). In other words, God demonstrated his rule 
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Apocrypha — books included in the 
Septuagint and Vulgate, but exclud- 
ed from the Hebrew Bible and 
Protestant canon. The Apocrypha 
contains I Sr El Esdras, Tbhit, Judith, 
additions to Esther, The Wisdom of 
Solomon, l*ki:lifsiosi ieu-s ■ = Ben Sira*, 
Baruch. The Letter of Jeremiah, The 
Prayer of Azariah and The Song of 
the Three Young Men, Susanna, Bel 
and the Dragon, The Prayer of 
Manasseh and I and II Maccabees, 

bt'fi — the Hebrew word "2 faonb or 
~2 ison of). In the Second Temple 
period there were relatively few 
personal names, and ben often was 
used together with the father's name 
to distinguish males bearing the 
s-ame personal name. Females with 
the same personal name often were 
distinguished by adding rz (bat, 
daughter! and the father's name. 

Double Tradition perieopae shared 
only by Matthew and Luke, for 
instance, the Beatitudes and the 
Lord's Prayer. 

hasitlic — pertaining to the llasidim 
z'Z'Z-z. bit -si -DIM, pious ones', a seel 
of pious sages who shared the 
Pharisees’ ethical and religious 
values, but were also characterized 
by an extreme familiarity with God 
and their emphasis on deeds. 

^•Ylarkan pickups” — a term coined 
by Robert Lindsey to describe the 
borrowed words and expressions that 
Mark substituted in Luke's text as 
he rewrote it to form his own 
account. Mark "picked up” these syn- 
onyms from elsewhere in Luke, and 
from Acts, Romans, I & II Corinthi- 
ans. Colossi a ns, I & .11 Thessaloni- 
ans and Janies. Occasionally, Mark 
proliferated one of these synonymic 
replacements or "pickups” and it 
lie came, in Lindsey's terminology, a 

“A ! ark an stereo type ” 

mid rash — rz^z. i/iubRA.SH) literal- 
ly, an inquiry or investigation, but 
as a technical term it refers to an 
exposition of biblical text. The term 
also can be applied to a collection 
cif such expositions or. capitalized, 
to the whole midrashic literature 
written during the first millennium 
AD- 

minor agreements — instances 
within the perieopae of the Triple 
Tradition where Matthew and Luke 
exhibit verbal agreement against 


Mark. Minor agreements usually 
consist in the addition of only a word 
or short phrase which is not found 
in Mark's parallel passage. 

Mishnah fn^D, mish -NAH ! the 
collection of Oral Torah committed 
to writing around 200 A.D. by Rabbi 
Yehudah ha-Nasi. It records the 
sayings of sagos who lived and 
taught during the previous .several 
hundred years, 

Mishnaic Hebrew — the Hebrew 
spoken In the land of Israel during 
the first centuries B.C. A.D., used 
loosely to refer to post-biblical 
Hebrew. Since this dialect is the 
language of the rabbinic works 
composed during this period, it also 
is referred to as “rabbinic Hebrew,'' 

ossuary (dsh ? wer -5) — a "bone box." 
a depository for the bones of the dead. 
According to Jewish burial practices 
in the land of Israel at the time of 
Jesus, the bones of the deceased were 
collected one year after an initial 
interment and reinterred in a small 
container, usually carved from stone. 
Sometimes the bones of several mem- 
bers of the same family were collect- 
ed and placed in the same ossuary. 
The average size of these boxes was 
50 cm. long, 30 cm. wide and 30 cm. 
high. Thousands of ossuaries have 
been found in the vicinity of Jerusalem 
alone, 

pevieope t po-rik ,i pe ' — an episode or 
story unit in the synoptic Gospels; a 
division of a synopsis. Plural: 
perieopae, 

R, — the English translation of Z, an 
abbreviation used in rabbinic liter- 
ature for the honorific titles ’z _ : 
(ra-Bl, Rabbi l ,1“ frcoJJAiV, Rah ban i, 
Z” (ret\ Ravi and ZZ - (ra-BE nu , 
Rabbenul, 

Second Commonwealth a syn- 
onym for “Second Temple period.” 

Second Temple period — literally, 
the period from the rebuilding of the 
Temple (536-516 B.C.) to its destruc- 
tion by the Romans in 70 A.D. The 
term usually refers to the latter part 
of this period, beginning with the 
Hasmonean Uprising in 188 B.C. and 
often extending to the end of the 
Bar Kochva Revolt in 135 A.D. 

Septuagint — the second -century B.C. 
Greek translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 


Synoptic Gospels — Matthew, 
Mark and Luke. 

Synoptic Problem — the scholarly 
debate concerning the order in which 
the synoptic Gospels were written 
and the literary sources used by each, 
synoptic — adjective from aciridcoHs 
isvnopsesthm), a Greek word mean- 
ing “to view together or at the same 
time''; specifically, refers to the first 
three Gospels of the New Testament, 
Talmud — iZ’izbr. tal-ML D I “instruc- 
tion," from I an tad, to study I ' a 
collection of Jewish halachah and 
aggadah comprising the Mishnah 
and the Gemara. The Gemara, 
commentary on the Mishnah, is 
printed section by section following 
each verse of the Mishnah. "Gemara” 
can he used in its narrow sense, the 
commentary on the Mishnah found 
In the Talmud, or in its wider sense 
as a synonym foe “Talmud," There 
are two Talmuds: the Jerusalem ior 
Palestinian.- Talmud was completed 
about the end of the fourth century 
A.D.i the Babylonian Talmud, which 
became authoritative, was complet- 
ed about a century Inter, 
t argu m an Arama sc i re n si at to n of a 
portion of the Hebrew Scrip lures. 
Plural: targumhn or targuma, The 
targumim not only provided a trans- 
lation for those who did not under- 
stand the original language, but also 
provided an interpretation of ihe 
biblical text. Since the inspired text 
could not be changed or altered in 
even the smallest way, the tar gum 
made possible the insertion of vari- 
ous explanations and clarifications 
which amplified the text. 

Tusefta — to-sef-TA*. the addi- 

tion) a col lection of Oral Torah sup- 
plementing the Mishnah. Compiled 
about 220 230 A.D., a generation 
after the Mishnah. 

translation Greek — Greek found in 
texts that have been translated from 
Hebrew. 

Triple Tradition — perieopae shared 
by all three synoptic Gospels 'for 
example, the Baptism of Jesus, the 
Stilling of the Storm ). 
unique Lukan material — perieopae 
found only in Luke's Gospel, 
unique Matthean material - — peri- 
copae found only in Matthew's 
Gospel. 
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or authority when he performed the miracle of 
splitting (he sea. Jesus also used “"Kingdom of 
Heaven" in this sense: “But if it is by the finger 
of God that I cast out demons, then the Kingdom 
of Gad has come upon you" ( Lk, 11:201. After 
healing the sick. -Jesus 1 disciples were to explain 
the miracle by saying, “You have seen the King- 
dom of God [literally, the Kingdom of God has 
come near to you]" ('Lk. 10:8-9). 

6fj. David Bivin, “At the Feet of a Rabbi, 1 * pp. 
1-2: idem, “First-century Diseipleship,'" Jerusalem 
Perspective 2-1 (Oct. 1988 ), 1-2. 

66- C. G- Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels, 

2nd ed. ' London: Macmillan and Co,. 1927 K 1:2-14. 

67. Ibid, 

BH. Avraham Even-shoshan, Ha- Mi Hot: He - 
Ha dash i Jerusalem: Kiryalh Sepher, 1966 i, 
p. 1191, 

89. Both Franz Delitzsch < 1877' and the United 
Bible Societies (1976) translated the Greek adjec- 
tive in this passages wtitrwTfpos 1 (eukopGteros), 
with bpi tntt'KELh 

70, das trow. op. fit., p, 886: Even-shoshan. op. 
dt„ p, 885- 

71.1 Maccabees 1:17; 6:30. 3 i r 35, 37, 46; II Mac- 
cabees 11:4; 13:2, 16; 15:20, 21. 

72. rpi 2 r:“f-r i haw 'RAH skel MAhal, the 

eye of a needle 5. 

73. Several variant readings appeal' in the 

manuscripts for the word here translated 
‘'camels.* The text is not clear. Israel Abrahams 
has suggested that “the real reading is the hapax 
legem cnon in Isaiah 66:20 where the 

meaning is probably dromedaries* ■ I. Abrahams, 
Studies in Pharisaism and the Gtwpe/s [Cambridge 
University Press, 1924: repr. New York: Ktav 
Publishing House, 19671.2:2081. Our translation 
follows Abrahams' suggestion. 

7 -1 . Metzger, A Textual Commentary, p. 169. 

75. In The Gospel According to Luke (X-XX1Y) . 
Anchor Bible, Vol. 28 A (Garden City, NY 7 : Dnuble- 
day &. Co. r 1985J, p. 1204, Joseph A. Pitzmyer 
mentions this suggestion and the ships hawser 
suggestion, rejecting them both. 

76. The Aramaic ic-E 1 is attested in the 
fifth-ecntury-R.C. Elephantine papyri ( Emil G. 
Kracling, The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri 
I New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1953k 
p. 226 1 . On the Aramaic name, see Joseph A. 
Fitzmyer, “Aramaic Kepha 1 and Peter's Name 

in the New Testament," Text and Interpretation: 
Studies in the New Testament Presented to 
Mattheur Black, ed. E. Rest and R. M. Wilson 
■ Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press. 
1979), pp. 121-132, 

77. In the Gospels, the name Cephas occurs 
only in John 1:42. Paul gives us tire other eight 
references to Cephas in the New Testament 

a Cor. 1:12; 3:22; 9:5; 15:5; Gal, 1:18; 2:9. 11, 14)- 
Paul usually refers to Peter by his Aramaic name 


(except tor Gat. 2:7, 8. references to Petros (, Note 
that it is also Paul who uses the Aramaic 
n in ratio, tha il Cor. 16:22, only here in the New 
'testament), 

78. Walter Bauer comments that lk rp*s {Petros) 
“as a name can scarcely he pre-Christian." See 
Rauer-Arndt-Gingiifh. ‘Tie 7|>,w." A Greek -English 
Lexicon of the New Testament, p. 660 , 

79. The name (pet-ROS i is only attested 

at the end of the second century A.D.. however 
there is reason to believe it existed earlier. See 
David Rivin, “The Petros* petra Wordplay,* forth- 
coming in Jerusalem Perspective, 

80. The Gospels theui selves note that Petros 
was a nickname: Mt. 4:18, 10:2; Mk. 3:16; Lk. 6:14. 

81. Approximately twenty percent of the Jews 
we know by name from the- Second Temple 
Period were named [shim- 1 ON i, See Tal llan, 
“Names of liasmoneans in the Second Temple 
Period.* EreU-lsrael 19 (1987), 238—241 (Hebrew); 
Rachel Hachlili, “Names and Nicknames of Jews 
in Second Temple Times, 1 * Eretz-hrael 17 < 1984 
188-211 (Hebrew). 

82. Peter could also he distinguished by refer- 
ence to his father, Yon&h. Cf. Mt. 16:17, £i|i. it ■ 

tin pimt-n-T \ Simon Bari Anas}, the transliteration of 
-- -iryyj i shim-' ON bar yo-NAH , Shim bn son 
of Jonah ). 

83. Amos Kloner, “A Burial Complex and 
Ossuaries from the Second Temple Period on 
Mount Scopus." Jews and Judaism in the Second 
Temple. Mishnn and Talmud Period: Studies in 
Honor of Shmuel Safrai, ed. Isaiah Gafin, 

Aharon Oppenheimer and Menahem Stern (Jeru- 
salem: Yad Izhak Ben-Zvi, 1993), pp, 90-91 

i Hebrew i. 

84. The name y a -SO A' is also attested in an 
Aramaic inscription dating from the first century 
B.C, discovered in the Jason Tomb complex 

i Reliaviah, Jerusalem.!. See Nabman Avigad. 
“Aramaic Inscriptions in the Tomb of Jason,” 
Israel Explore tion Journal 17 >' 19 76 1 r 101-111, 
pis. 26—27. 

85. Lindsey, A Hebrew Translation of the 
Gospel of Mark, pp, 74-76; David Bivin, “ps * — 
Amen; Introduction or Response?" Jerusalem 
Perspective 1.8 1 Dec, 1987), 1-2; idem, "Jesus’ 
Use of ‘Amen, 1 " Jerusalem Perspective 1.4 (Jan. 
1988), 4. 

86. See idem, “Counting the Cost of Disciple- 
ship: Lindsey's Reconst me tion of the Rich Young 
Ruler Complex, 1 ’ forthcoming in Jerusalem 
PERSPECTIVE, 

87. One well-known example of BA-yif in the 
sense of “family" is found in Gen, 45:18, Pharaoh 
urged Joseph to have his brothers bring their 
father and houses to Egypt, 

88. It is also possible that the earliest Greek 
version of this text was ee tl"j olbivi _ -.'i toutli) (era 
to aidni M touto, in this ago, and that h- tl'i 
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kollPvj tol'tlji ien 16 kairu toutv, in this time), the 
reading of Mark and Luke, is a redaction by the 
author of the First Reconstruction, 

89. Compare rabbinic sayings such as, "Great 
is Torah: to those who do it it gives life in this 
world and in the coming world" tMishnah, Avoi 
6:7); “This world is like a vestibule before the 
coining world; prepare yourself in the vestibule 
so you may enter the banqueting hair uMishnah, 
Avot 4:16). 

90. In the Mishnah, lor example, ha- c oLAM 
ha'BA 1 occurs thirty times, fifteen times with its 
opposite, ha-* 0 'LAM ha-ZEH: Peah 1:1; Kiddusbin 
4:14: Bava Metsi’a 2:11; Sanhedrin 10:3 (four 
times); Avot 4:1, 16. 17 I twice); 5:19: 6:4. 7. 9. 

91. Fit zmvor. The Gospel According to Luke 
(X-XXm, p. 1206. 

92. Shmuel Safrai. "Talmudic Literature as an 
Historical Source for the Second Temple Period," 
Mishkan 17-1811993}, 121-137, 

93. Fora full discussion of the Greek term aion 
i aeon), see Hermann Sasse, "abui'," Theological 
Dictionary of the Nino 'testament, ed. Gerhard 
Kitted * Grand Rapids, MI: Wm, B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co,. 1964). 1:197-208. 

94. At the Transfiguration Peter said. "Lord, 
it is well that we are here. Let us build three 
booths." A heavenly voice reproached him: "Do 
not dare! Only one is my Chosen" iLk. 9:33. 35 ), 

95- Peter loft behind his fishing business, 
house, and wife to itinerate with Jesus, but, 
presumably, he did not permanently abandon 
them. Perhaps other members of the family 
looked after his fishing business. It is likely that 
Peter was already married when Jesus called him 
to be a disci pie: Peter's mother-in-law is men- 
tioned in connection with a visit by Jesus to 
Peter's home ) Mt, 8:14, Mk. 1:30, Lk, 4:38), Al- 
though in Paul's day, Peter was accompanied by 
his wife il Cor. 9:5 that probably was not the 
case when Peter traveled with Jesus. 


Good Morning, Elijah! 

(continued from page 2 ) 

illustrations used in BAR'S Caiaphas iss Lie- 
While Bj 1A 1 did its usual excellent job 
reporting the Caiaphas tomb find, there 
was one important defect in its coverage. In 
the JP. Atiqot. and B/\R issues, there were 
articles by Zvi Green hut, the archaeologist 
who excavated the Caiaphas tomb, and 
Rorrny Reich, the archaeologist and cpigra- 
pher who deciphered the inscriptions on the 
ossuaries. (There were no inscriptions on 
the walls of the tomb as erroneously report- 
ed by BAR). However, in JP and Atiqot, but 
not in BAR, there was a third article which 
discussed the significance of Caiaphas and 
his role in the death of Jesus as portrayed 
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in the New Testament, This article — the 
most significant for Christian readers — 
was written by Jerusalem School scholar 
and Hebrew University specialist on early 
Christianity, Prof. David Flusser. (Flusser’s 
JP article was titled “...To Bury Caiaphas, 
Not to Praise Him,”) 

JP subscribers expect us to bo quick and 
accurate in bringing them the latest research 
from Israel. As we stated in the introduction 
to the JP Caiaphas issue, "One of the advan- 
tages of living in Israel and publishing our 
magazine here is that we are on the scene 
to bring you the latest discoveries in fields 
that relate to the life and words of Jesus/ 4 
Tin is advantage was never better illustrated 
than in the U,S, news media's coverage of 
the Caiaphas tomb discovery. JP 

Postscript 

The Yeliosefbar Caiapha ossuary is now on 
display in the Israel Museum in Jerusalem, 
Visitors to the exhibit can purchase JERUSAIJIM 
PERSPECTIVE'S C aiaphas issue at the Museum’s 
bookstoi^s. 


JERUSALfM Perspective would like to I honk Steve 3 Julie Bivln of 
Stroud, Oklahoma; Rodney & Diana Burrow of Birmingham. 
Alabama; Dr. Michael & Ruby Butchko of Riverside, California; 
Herbert & Lorraine Lowe of Woodstock, Maryland; Lynda McCoy of 
Robinson, ltinai$; Gerald 3 Mary McPhillips of Culpeper, Virginia; 
Dr. George & Joyce M indeman of Tul$o, Oklahoma; Daniel Pierce of 
Saugus, California; Harold & Phyllis Thomas of Boise, Idaho; and 
Derek 3 Grace White of London, ingland. Their generous donations 
helped make this special issue possible. 
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International Synoptic 


T he International Synoptic Society supports the 
Jerusalem School of Synoptic Research by 
serving as a vehicle through which interested 
individuals can participate in the School’s research. 

The Society raises financial support for 
publication of the Jerusalem School’s research, 
such as the Jerusalem Synoptic Commentary ; 
facilitates informal discussion groups focusing on 
the synoptic Gospels; sponsors student research 
assistants and other volunteers who work with the 
Jerusalem School. 

Annual membership in the Society is; Regular 
£60 or US$100; Fellow £180 or $300; Sponsor £300 
or $500; Patron £600 or $1000; Lifetime member- 
ship £3000 nr $5000 and over. Membership dues 
can be paid in monthly or quarterly installments f 
and in most currencies (see box at bottom of page 2), 
Members of the Society receive a beautiful 
certificate of membership and free subscription to 
JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE. They also are entitled to 
unique privileges such us pre-publication releases 
of Commentary' materials including preliminary 
Hebrew reconstructions with English translation 
of stories in the conjectured biography of Jesus. 
Major publications of the Jerusalem School will 
be inscribed with Society members’ names. 



Checks should be made payable to “Jerusalem 
School” and designated “ISST Members in the 
United States can receive a tax-deductible receipt 
by sending their dues via the Jerusalem School’s 
U S, affiliates; Center for Judaic-Christian Studies, 
P.O. Box 2930JG, Dayton, OH 45429 (Tel. 513-434- 
4550}; or Centre for the Study of Biblical Research, 
P.O. Box 5922, Pasadena, CA 91117 (Tfel. 818-301- 
90511. 

Jerusalem School Evenings 

Please contact us if your synagogue, church or 
organization would like to know more about the 
International Synoptic Society and Jerusalem 
School of Synoptic Research. We will be delighted 
to arrange a visit by one of the Jerusalem School's 
representatives. 

The School’s representative will answer questions 
and present an interesting program that includes 
the showing of a colorful video. Filmed in Israel, 
the video incorporates on-site interviews with 
members of the Jerusalem School; accompany Prof 
David Flusser to the site of Caiaphas’ tomb; join 
Dr. Robert Lindsey at the Sea of Galilee where he 
explains the significance of Jesus’ ‘"woes” to 
Chorazin, Beth saida and Capernaum; and more. 


The Jerusalem 


ho Jerusalem School of Syn- 



optic Research (irbiZJn* nra 


T 

I crostron m’Emwn 

is a consortium of Jewish and 
Christian scholars who are 
examining the synoptic Gospels 
within the context of the language 
and culture in which Jesus lived. 
Their work confirms that Jesus 
was a Jewish sage who taught in 
Hebrew and used uniquely 
rabbinic teaching methods. 

The Jerusalem School scholars 
believe the first narrative of 
Jesus’ life was written in Hebrew, 
and that much of it can be 
recovered from the Greek texts of 
the synoptic Gospels, The School's 
central objective is to reconstruct 
as much as possible of that 
conjectured Hebrew narrative. 
This is an attempt to recover a 
lost Jewish document from the 
Second Temple period, u Hebrew 


scroll which, like so much Jewish 
literature of the period, has boon 
preserved only in Greek. 

As a means to its objective, 
the Jerusalem School has begun 
preparations for production of 
the Jerusalem Synoptic 
Commentary f a detailed 
commentary on the synoptic 
Gospels which will reflect the 
insight provided by the School’s 
research, Current research of 
Jerusalem School members and 
others is reported in the pages of 
Jerusalem Perspective. 

The Jerusalem School was 
registered in Israel as a non-profit 
research institute in 1985. Its 
members are Prof David Flusser. 
Dr. Robert L. Lindsey, Prof 
Shmuel Safrai, David Bivin. 

Dr. Randall J. Ruth, Dr, 

Weston W. Fields, Dr, R, 

Steven Motley. Dwight A. Pryor, 


1 In Ivor Ro lining, Mirja Ronning, 
Prof. Ghana Safrai and Prof. 
Bradford H. Young. 




